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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


KOSSUTH. 


N Tuesday, March 20, near Turin, Italy, died Louis Kossuth 
in his ninety-second year. 


His name became prominent 
in Europe nearly a half-century ago, during 1848, the year of 
revolutions, one of which took place in Hungary. Though nota 
Magyar by birth, being by descent a Croat, one of those south- 
western Slavs who have 





always bitterly resented 
their subjection to the 
Hungarians, he showed 
such ardent patriotism in 
Hungary that the people 
of that country came to 
regard him as their leader 
in their efforts to 
themselves from the tyr- 
anny of Austria. Kos- 
suth belonged to the class 
of the minor nobility ; but 
his father was poor, and 
the son owed his educa- 
tion and early advance- 
ment to the patronage of 
discerned in 
him great ability. His 
chief gift was his oratori- 


free 


those who 





KOSSUTH. 


cal power. He was probably one of the greatest natural orators 


that ever lived. A strong, sweet, sympathetic voice; a counte- 
nance capable of considerable dramatic expression; a winning 
manner and much personal magnetism were the qualities that 
gave him extraordinary power over his auditors. 

When the effort to make Hungary an independent State 
failed, Kossuth escaped to Turkey, where he was imprisoned. 
Through the intervention of England and the United States, 
he was liberated in 1851, and, after a short stay in England, 
came to this country, reaching New York early in December, 
In the United States he was received with much honor 


1851. 
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and made a tour of the principal cities, gaining friends wher- 
ever he went. He spoke English fairly well, although his phrase- 
ology was quaint, he having learned English from writers of the 
All defects of that kind, however, were hidden 
by his attractive manner, and the natural charm of his speech. 
For a time, he imagined that the United States would interfere to 
make Hungary independent. that 
point, however, and when Louis Napoleon made his coup ad’ é/at, 


Elizabethan age. 


He was soon undeceived on 
Kossuth saw that the cause he advocated was well-nigh hopeless. 
Still he was one of those stubborn beings who never abandon an 
idea once cherished, and during the more than forty years which 
have elapsed since he returned to Europe, he has lived in poverty, 
at times, extreme, in or near Turin, refusing to accept, or to allow 
his sons to accept, pardon from the Austrian Government, refu- 
sing to enter his native country, or to recognize in any way the 
His irreconcilable atti- 
tude was due, says the New York Sw, to the fact that he had 


existing state of things in that country. 


no capacity for statesmanship, not being able to perceive that the 
actual constitution of Hungary embodies larger rights than those 
the violation of which drove Kossuth and his followers into re- 
bellion. 


SOCIALISM. 
Its Chances in America. 


HE chances of Socialism in America, says Adolf Hepner, im 

Die Neue Zezt, Berlin, are neither as slight as the Pes- 

simists would make them, nor as great as the Optimists think 
them to be. 

Pessimists compare the results of the agitation in Germany and 
America, which is very foolish, for the Germans are idealistic 
and can be roused into unselfish action, while the Americans are 
materialistic and selfish, and not easily influenced by a principle. 

Optimists believe that the people of the United States are rush- 
ing into Socialism because wealth is more and more gathered in 
the hands of a few, the middle classes have to fight harder for a 
living, and the Proletariat is increasing in strength. 

They are wrong. America advances very quickly upon all 
but, politically, the Americans are the most 
conservative people in the world. 


economical fields ; 
Three great causes stand in 
the way of all progress in America: 1, Religious cant and churchly 
piety; 2, The belief that only two political parties have a right to 
exist; 3, The superstition that the United States is a free country, 
and that every one has a chance to succeed. 

The influence of the church is largely due to the fact that the 
parvenu plutocracy of America keeps up the fashion of going to 
church, where they can play a part without revealing their want 
of refinement and education. The lower classes always desire 
to ape the fashions of the wealthy, and thus church-going re- 
mains in practice. Education will gradually do away with this. 
Within twenty-five years after the World’s Fair, the American 
workmen will be as well educated as those of any other country. 

The adherence to the two-party system in national politics is 
caused by the fear that a new party will not exist long enough 
to be really useful to the voter. It will be very hard to over- 
come this long-established prejudice; but the Socialist Labor 
Party can doit. It is the only party against which the accusa- 
tion of being corrupt has never been made. As yet, Socialism is 
only as far advanced in America as it was in Germany in 1866; 
the ball a-rolling 


but, when we get g, ten years will do as much 
there as fifty years in Europe. 

The most serious obstacle in the way of progress 1s the belief 
that every man isthe maker of his own fortune. Religious belief 
is instilled into the American when he is a baby, party politics 


when he arrives at manhood, but the doctrine of the ‘“commis- 


sarc ener Sh Megane Legros - 









sion carried by every man in his knapsack” is taught him in his 
school-days, when his mind is most easily influenced. He is then 
given countless books telling about successful men—men who 
began with nothing and became very rich. The child is told of 
only the ultimate success; but it is never explained to him that 
this success could not have been possible without direct and in- 
direct theft and robbery committed against the community as a 
whole, and against countless wage-earners and slaves of the 
factory. The Bourgeozse is established ; it will in future fill alf 
desirable positions with its own highly educated, college-bred 
men. This will happen within a generation, and then the young 
American who, to-day, looks down on his own father if that father 
did not succeed, will acknowledge the hopelessness of his own 
case and join the Socialists. 


Republicanism versus Socialism. 


Unper this title 7he Westminster Review, London, March, 
publishes a paper by Walter Lloyd, in the nature of a review 
or running commentary upon a quite recent work by M. 
Yves Guyot, in which the latter demonstrates by a series of “in- 
controvertible arguments” that the principles of the Republic and 
those of Socialism are diametrically opposed to each other. M. 
Guyot takes as his point of departure the principles of 1789, or 
the Declaration of the Rights of Man, the doctrines of which are 
openly or tacitly accepted as the basis of all legislation in Eng- 
land, France, and America. They embody the principles of lib- 
erty, security, and equality before the law, and are in harmony 
with the principles of the English Bill of Rights, 1689. 

“What the King wills, that is law,” was the principle, if it can 
be called one, of the old system. The Revolution opposed to the 
rights of the King, the rights of man. Its principles did not 
germinate spontaneously in the heads of political metaphysicians ; 
they were the accumulated results of universal disastrous experi- 
ence. The different classes were not equal before the law, all 
were not equally taxed, and the taxes instead of being devoted to 
the general interest were employed in gifts, pensions, and pres- 
ents of all sorts to courtezans and favorites. 

It was not only the King, and the nobles, and the ecclesiastics, 


.who had special privileges, but there were the monopolies known 


as corporations, freedoms, etc. ; and as many Christian Socialists, 
in these days, advocate the reconstitution of the corporations of 
the ancient 7¢gzme with their “good masters,” their ‘ comapanions 
and apprentices” who made “part of the family,” M. Guyot 
turns on the light upon the organization, and shows us monop- 
olies which deprived the:citizens of the right of choosing their 
own workmen, and of all the benefits of competition, and which 
placed the consumer entirely at the mercy of the different cor- 
porations. Neither employees, nor workmen, nor consumers 
were at liberty to do the best they could for themselves. 
Macaulay says that the Bill of Rights is the origin of all the good 
laws which have since been adopted in England. What is it 
definitively? It isthe organization of the defense of the property, 
of the liberty, of the security, of individuals against the State. 

Socialism, says M. Guyot, does not conform to the principles of 
*89, but represents a return to the ancient régzme. It attacks in- 
dividual liberty, property, security, equality, and everything that 
the Revolution secured. The Socialists would deprive man of all 
the fruits of the Revolution—of the right of enjoying and dispo- 
sing of the fruits of his labor and his industry. 

To adopt the family ideal for Society, as Christian Socialists 
recommend, would be a retrogression, and not an advance. This 
law of the family, which Cleveland, in his message, calls “ pater- 
nalism,” is that of Oriental countries, where an individual exists, 
acts, possesses, only by permission of the Caliph, Sultan, or 
Pasha; and observation, as well as deduction, allows us to say, 
that every people which submits to the“ law of the family,” ts 
smitten with impotence. 


The Duty of the State and the Individual—In Zhe Knox 
College Monthly, Toronto, March, Prof. J. G. Hume, M.A., 
Ph.D., treats of Socialism in an opening paper devoted to 
“The Significance of the Individual.” There is, he says, a 
great problem troubling our modern civilization, a problem so 
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imperfectly understood that few people are even aware that 
it involves a profound moral question, and yet whose whole 
debate circles around the inquiry as to the relative duties 
of the State and of the individual, in an organized society. What 
is the duty of Society? Has Society any duty at all? What may 
Society undertake ; what should it undertake to do? These are 
the questions which Socialism, in its various forms, is debating. 
The writer then goes on to discuss Socialism, not in any of its 
familiar embodiments, but as a branch of ethics. His method is 
to take Socialism and Individualism as two opposite tendencies, 
and to set them over against each other: Individualism as em- 
phasizing the independence of the individual, and the need of 
guarding against any encroachment upon his rights; Socialism 
as emphasizing the claims of Society upon the individual, the 
duties of the individual to Society, the need of limiting the indi- 
vidual to his sphere as a member of the State. The drift of the 
Professor’s argument, as far as it goes in the paper under con- 
sideration, is to present Individualism as the product of a gradual 
recognition of the rights of the individual, and of his emancipa- 
tion from the tyranny of tribal thraldom. The sense of the im- 
portance of the individual and of his destiny was awakened 
among the Stoics and Epicureans, and arose to general conscious- 
ness under the pure teaching of Christianity which taught the 
infinite worth of the human soul, and, at the same time, that to 
live for purely selfish ends is bad. In any inquiry into any pro- 
posed system of Socialism, therefore, the significance, importance, 
and proper place of the individual is a fundamental question. 

Socialism in China.—In the Memorial Diplomatigue, Paris, 
M. Albert Gerés has commenced a series of articles on “Socialism 
in China in the Eleventh Century.” It was asfar back as the 
Second Century that, after a series of political reverses and for- 
eign invasions, the movement began to spread among the masses ; 
the philosophers commented on it immediately, giving it, as with 
us, fresh support. One finds, as with us, the war against “super- 
stition,” the struggle against the established social order and the 
power of the emperors, who were accused of having “deliberately 
fostered the indifference of individuals in order the more easily 
to put them into the yoke, toexploit them, to enjoy more freely 
and without disquiet their despotic privileges.” The most fanatic 
ones declared that it was necessary to destroy everything and 
to completely demolish the ola soctal edifice. The revolution 
was finally checked by a governmental genius named Wang- 
Ngan-Thé. But we see that neither Socialism nor even Anarch- 
ism is essentially of modern and western origin. 


Socialism in Galicia.—The Vo/ks-Zeztung, Cologne, says: 
The Socialist propaganda increases nowhere so rapidly as in the 
Austrian province Galicia, the part of Poland which has been 
annexed by Austria. The inundations last Autumn have left 
a large proportion of the population as beggars. Unfortunately, 
the Galician members of the Austrian Parliament are more 
intent upon getting Minister Jorte-feuzl/es than in looking after 
the interest of their constituents. These have now based their 
hope upon the Socialists, and it is expected that nearly all the 
Socialist candidates will be returned at the next elections. 


The Gau/ozs, Paris, says the French Socialists repudiate now 
any connection with the Anarchists. The latter may get into 
Socialistic meetings, but they will not be allowed to propagate 
bomb-throwing. 


Timid persons are inclined to think that Socialism is an entirely 
new problem, and that Communistic ideas will overrule all others, 
says the Strasburger Zettung, Strasburg, but they may take 
comfort at the thought that social revolutions have been success- 
fully combated before. Even the Mohammedan States have had 
them. Long before Proudhon wrote “Property is theft,” a Turk- 
ish countryman had used these words to rouse the masses, and 
the phrase had such influence that the Proletariat joined him in 
masses. His name was Boera, and the insurrection which he led 


was for a time very dangerous. He won two great battles in 
1420, and the Grand Vezir Bajazid Pasha required an army of 
180,000 men to overcome him. He was taken prisoner and cruci- 
fied. 
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SOUND ECONOMICS IN CONGRESS. 


HIS is the title with which Zhe Soctal Economist, New York, 
March, heads an article in the nature of an encomium on the 
speech of the Hon. Thomas B. Reed, closing the debate in Con- 
gress on the Wilson Bill, and on the policy which it enunciated, 
namely, the preservation, by means of high wages, of the con- 
ditions and opportunities of a higher civilization against the 
drag-down influences of a lower civilization. Mr. Reed’s speech 
is characterized as marking the advent of sound economic discus- 
sion into the United States Congress, as placing the discussion 
of the tariff on a scientific as well as on a democratic basis. 

The leading feature of Mr. Reed’s speech selected for indorse- 
ment by 7he Social Economist is the contention that the success 
of industrial enterprise depends, not merely upon production, 
but primarily and permanently upon the consumption of wealth 
by the masses; that wages are determined, not by the relation of 
supply and demand, but by the social standard of living in the 
community ; and that, consequently, everything which tends, even 
remotely, to impair the standard of living, or restrict the social 
wants and desires of wage-earners, tends to lower wages, and 
thereby destroys the very foundation upon which the whole struc- 
ture of capitalistic enterprise rests. 

Mr. Reed expressed the opinion that the question of wages is the 
vital question; that to insure our growth in civilization and 
wealth, we must not only have wages as 
high as they are now, but constantly and 
steadily increasing. 

In this demand by the workman, himself, 
tor an improved scale of living, the reviewer 
recognizes the essence of the new economic 
gospel. The idea that the standard of liv- 
ing and wages of the masses constitute the 
chief market for the products of modern in- 
dustry, involves a radical change in the 
point of view of economic discussion and 
public policy. It involves the discarding 
of the now exploded notion that wages and 
prices are governed by supply and demand, 
and the substitution of the cost-of-produc- 
tion principle, which inductive economics 
now recognizes, namely, that wages ever 
tend to equal the cost of supplying the social 
necessities or established standard of living 
of the wage-receivers, and that these wages 
constitute the great purchasing-force in 
modern society, upon which the great capi- 
tals and most productive methods chiefly 
depend. In short, that successful develop- 
ment depends primarily upon the expansion 
of the social life and daily income of the 
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This, says the reviewer, is the foundation Uf . 
of a distinctively American school of econo- 
mics, a school which will be to the states- 
men of the Twentieth Century what the 
teachings of Adam Smith have been to the 
Nineteenth. 

Foreign markets and Free-trade became 
a necessity to English middle-class econo- 
mic policy. It was inaugurated in support 
of manufacturing and mercantile interests, 
as distinguished from those of the landed ¥* 
aristocracy. 

America represents the next step in eco- 
nomic evolution. English policy, dictated 
by the necessity of middle-class statesman- 
ship, forced us into a home-market policy; a policy which made 
our own home consumption the basis and limitation of our na- 
tional production. This really changed the market basis of so- 
ciety from the consumption and social standard of living of 
the middle-class to that of the wage-class. This evolution con- 
stitutes the transition from middle-class economics to democratic 


economics. Under the American system of economics, laborers 
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The Industrial ‘Cold Snap” 
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have persistentiy demanded higher wages when the capitalists 
declared it was impossible. 
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They have insisted upon reduction 
of hours without diminished pay, in the face of predictions that 
they would ruin the industries of the country. But their persist- 
ence has succeeded, and modern economics demonstrates that the 
instincts of the masses are more correct than the economics of 
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is over. The Protectionists can’t keep their snow man from 


rapidly melting away.—Puck. 
the middle-classes. Our present industrial condition is simply the 
result of an attempt to change our national policy to suit the re- 
quirements of free-trade economics; and now, that Mr. Reed, the 
acknowledged leader of his party, has crossed the breastworks of 
the old school, and carried the colors of the new distinctly to the 
front, it only remains for the party to follow its leader and take 
another step forward in economic doctrine, and give the Ameri- 
can school of economics national significance. 
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THE TARIFF IN THE SENATE. 


HE Tariff Bill was reported to the Senate from the Finance 
Committee on March 20. It is to be called up on April 2. 
Senator Voorhees is to make the opening statement. 


A vote on the Tariff Bill taken in the Senate to-morrow, two 
weeks hence, or two months from this time would doubtless be 
the same. Surely the country does not want information about 
the Tariff. It made upits mind last November about that. It 
wants Tariff-reform and wants itnow. It cannot but feel that the 
Senate is blocking the way to prosperity.—7%e News (Dem.), 
Baltimore. 


The interminable conflict over the Tariff Bill has disgusted the 
country and paralyzed the Democratic Party, which, if it went to 
an election now, would secure but a corporal’s guard of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress.—7he Ledger (Ind. Rep.), Phila- 
delphia. 


It would almost be a waste of time to devote much attention to 
the Tariff Bill as finally brought into the Senate. The changes 
made in committee have been so manifestly the work of men 
made desperate by the pressure of conflicting interests, who, un- 
certain what to do, have finally given the Bill to the Senate in 
despair, that little weight or meaning can be attached to the 
work.—7he Republican (Ind.), Springfield. 


Why waste time and distract business with debate about it? 
No man needs it to make up his mind. Why not have the vote 
on the 2d of April?—7khe Commercial Advertiser (Rep.), New 
York. 

Now that the way is open, the Tariff should come promptly to 
the front and be disposed of. The plea of “courtesy,” which was 
so potent for evil in the case of the Silver-Repeal Bill during the 
extra session, cannot be tolerated in this instance.—7he /ree 
Press (Dem.), Detroit. 





The demoralization of politics, the deteriorated standard of 
legislative government, the malign influences of confederated in- 
terests, and the confusing operation of political hates are evident 
in the treatment of this Tariff-Reform measure, but the whole 
incident is itself but a sign of the transitional state of politics in 
the nation and of the incapacity of elected representatives to 
measure upto the moral level of the peopie.—7he Eag/e (/nd.), 
Brooklyn. 


Nobody supposes that two or three months’ tiresome debate in 
the Senate will result in any material change in the Tariff Bill 
that has been reported by the Finance Committee. Everybody 
knows that the outcome will be to send the Bill to a joint confer- 
ence committee of the two Houses. Why not do this at once? 
Why waste two or three months in debate which can do no good 
and must work incalculable harm? The people are tired of delay. 
The country is suffering from it. It is high time for decisive 
action. Send the Bill to a conference committee at once.— 7he 
Herald (Ind.), New York. 


From the very nature of such legislation, dealing as it does 
with thousands of articles in which thousands of localities are 
more or less interested either as consumers or producers, slow 
progress is made in preparing, discussing and passing Tariff Bills. 
Therefore the demand for action zzstanter is in some respects 
unreasonable.— 7he Post (Dem.), Pittsburg. 


In spite of the statements to the contrary, there is reason for 
thinking that the Tariff Bill will be enacted in a much shorter 
time than most persons now believe possible. It is a part of 
political policy to pretend that there is a band of Democratic ob- 
structionists that will not let the measure pass; but the more the 
composition of this band is considered the more improbable be- 
comes its existence.—7he Herald (Ind.), Boston. 


The rules of the Senate make debate practically unlimited, and 
there is no way to cut off a speaker if he wants to continue speak- 
ing until he is tired and then turn the subject over to another man 
for continuation. The only way to prevent debate would be a 
change of the rules, but it has already been settled that the rules 
of the Senate will not be changed so as to provide cloture. It 
looks, therefore, as though the debate would run along almost 
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indefinitely, or until the Republicans shall have satisfied them- 
selves with their exposure of Democratic principles and have 
given full warning to the country of the disastrous effect whicl 
2ach change in the existing law and every item of the new Bill 
will have.—7he Hawk-Eye (Rep.), Burlington, Vt. 


Comparison of the Votes on the McKinley and Wilson Bills.— 
An analysis of the vote on the Wilson Bill shows little of interest 
from a partisan point of view save that party-lines were effectively 
drawn. The Republicans voted solidly against it, and the Dem- 
ocrats almost as solidly for it. The few Democrats who voted 


I 


the Tariff-provisions. New York furnished eight and Louisiana 


nay, were influenced by the income-tax feature rather than by 


four of the eighteen Democratic votes against the Bill. Pennsyl- 
vania, Louisiana, and California each furnished one Democrat to 
oppose the measure on grounds other than the income-tax. 

The sectional analysis of the vote is perhaps more interesting 
than the division on party-lines. The South was practically solid 
for the Bill, only eight votes being cast against, and one hundred 
for it. New England opposed it by a vote of nineteen to six, an 
apparent loss of three votes from the Protective side as compared 
with the vote of 18qo. Two of the three, however, were voting 
against the income-tax rather than against Protection. From 
New York a majority of thirteen opposed the Bill, but as eight of 
the negative votes had just been recorded against the income-tax 
amendment, New York would probably have supported the Bill 
on the Tariff question alone. Pennsylvania voted more than two 
to one against the Bill, but New Jersey gave a majority in its 
favor. 

Of the Middle States, Ohio and Illinois were equally divided, 
both showing a great loss to Protection since the Mckinley Bill 
was voted upon. The free-wool clause does not appear to have 
frightened the representatives from the great wool-growing 
States. Ohio, Michigan, Texas, California, and Montana, the 
leading wool-producing States, gave thirty votes against Protec- 
tion to twenty-two for it. 

If all the States from New York and Maryland to the Missis- 
sippi River be taken, the vote stands seventy-six in favor to 
seventy-eight against the Bill. If New England be added, so as 
to take in practically all the manufacturing States, the vote 
stands eighty to ninety-seven against the Bill. If the ten voters 
who opposed the measure because of the income-tax clause be 
shifted to the other side, the manufacturing States give a major- 
ity of five against Protection. The agricultural section from 
Minnesota and the Dakotas to Missouri and Kansas gave a 
majority of two in favor of the Bill. They were twenty-seven to 
four in favor of the McKinley Bill. The Western States voted 
six to ten against the Wilson Bill; they were solid for Protection 
three years ago. 

Summarizing, we find eleven States, casting sixty-eight votes, 
solid for the Wilson Bill. All of these except Colorado are in 
the South, while eight States, casting sixteen votes, are solid 
against it. Three of the latter are in New England, the others 
are new States of the Northwest. Leaving out the votes of the 
States that were solid, the Bill would have passed by a majority 
of twelve. No sort of combination, comparison, or analysis of 
this vote can be made to yield encouragement to the Protection- 
ists.— William Hill, in The Fournal of Political Economy, 
March. 


The Demoralizing Influence of the Spoils-System.—General 
C. C. Williams, late United States Minister to Stockholm, con- 
tributes an article to 7he American Fournal of Politics, New 
York, March, condemnatory of “the Spoils-System.” Citing the 
condition of the Papal States under Gregory XIII., and attribu- 
ting to the high-handed injustice of that potentate the swarms of 
banditti which overran the country, he draws a parallel between 
the then condition of things in the Papal States, and the existing 
prevalence of disorder and crime in our own country, as illustra- 
tive of the position that like causes produce like results. As the 
spoils-system, he says, is in every way lacking in justice, it must 
be charged with responsibility for a large part of the present 
demoralization. It is acommon saying, he continues, that noth- 
ing can be done at Washington (in respect to offices) without 
influence, and that anything can be done by influence. Landed 
estates are not confiscated, as under Gregory XIII., but, take 
the President and Senate together, their confiscations of civil 
offices will aggregate in value about as much as the confiscations 
of the Church potentate. He refers to no particular President or 
Administration ; the practice has been the same with each party, 
for many years. If, in addition to the National Government, we 
take city and State governments, there are more than two hun- 
dred thousand offices in this country which are subject to the 
spoils-method, and the injustice of the system tends to alienate 
respect for government, and produce demoralization. 
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THE CANADIAN PREMIER AND THE UNITED 
STATES PRESIDENT. 


. The Canadian Magazine, Toronto, March, there is an in- 
teresting article by John A. Cooper, B.A., LL.B., institu- 
ting a comparison between the position and powers of the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Canadian Premier, respectively, 
and describing the methods and conditions subject to which they 
severally rise to power. . 

The Premier is not nominally the administrative head of the 
Dominion of Canada. By the Confederation Act of 1867, the 
executive government is declared to be vested in the Queen, and 
she is to be represented in Canada by the Governor-General. It 
is also provided that there shall be a Council to aid and advise in 
the Government of Canada, to be styled ‘The Queen’s Privy 
Council for Canada.” This Council never sits as such, but, as in 
England, a smaller part of it, known as the “Cabinet,” performs 
its duties. But the Governor-General has a mere veto-power, 
and, since 1878, he has never refused to give assent to any Bill 
passed by the Legislature. If the Premier resigns or is dismissed, 
there is usually but one man whom the Governor-General can 
safely choose to be Premier; that is, the most prominent man in 
the predominant party in Parliament; the man pointed out for 
the post by his influence in Parliament, by his superior ability, 
by his capacity as a leader and statesman, and by his prominence 
in his party. The retiring Premier often advises the Governor- 
General as to his successor. But the man who undertakes the 
office of Premier, and the task of forming a Cabinet, takes upon 
himself the responsibility of hisown choice. The Governor-Gen- 
eral is never responsible for his acts; it is his advisers who bear 
this burden. But the new Premier is responsible for his prede- 
cessor’s dismissal, and for his own elevation to office. 

One difference between a Premier and a President is that one 
isa politician witha history, the other isa politician without a his- 
tory. Asa general rule, a Premier will be found to have entered 
life as a plain member of the House of Commons, and to have 
marked himself by his parliamentary conduct as a man of su- 
perior ability and as possessing some of the characteristics of a 
leader and a statesman. 
proven. 


He must necessarily be a man tried and 
The 
President, on the other hand, reaches his by a flying leap. He 
is usually without experience in Congress. 


He reaches his position by means of a ladder. 


A favorable condition 
is that he shall have been Governor of some State, but this is not 
necessary. He is usually a statesman, marked by superior qual- 
ities, and is chosen by the party-caucus because he can control 
his own State, and not be unacceptable to the other States. An- 
other strong point of contrast is the definite period during which 
a President holds office, and the indefinite during which the 
Premier holds his. The President s elected for four years, and 
is in no danger of being removed, except by means of an im- 
probable impeachment. 
vents a third term. 


He may be re-elected, but custom pre- 
The Premier holds office as long as there is 
a majority in the House of Commons who favor his premiership. 

One of the greatest of the prerogatives of the President is that 
he has control of all diplomatic action. By the Canadian Const1- 
tution, this power is vested in the Imperial authorities, and it is 
the lack of this power which derogates so much from the dignity 
of the Canadian Premier. Of late years, Great Britain has given 
Canada a direct share in negotiating treaties with the United 
States, and this is undoubtedly but the beginning of a favor 
which will soon be extended to a constitutional convention, so 
hat the Canadian Premier or one of his Cabinet will, one day, 
be able to negotiate treaties with all nations friendly to Great 
Britain. 

The President has power to appoint all officers of the Federal 
Government. In case of the nomination of Ambassadors, other 
public Ministers, and Consuls, of judges of United States Courts, 
of the chief departmental officials, and of the principal custom- 
officers, the confirmation of the Senate is necessary; but by 
Federal 


far the great majority of offices are at the President’s 


disposal. This gives the President an enormous patronage which 
has not always been used for the best interests of the country. 
In Canada, the Premier has very little power in regard to civil- 


service appointments. Judges and deputy heads of departments 
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are appointed by the Cabinet. All other members of the civil 
service pass their examinations, and are appointed on their merits. 

In Canada, the Ministers are present in Parliament, and can 
be interrogated at any time as to their official conduct. The 
Canadian Executive is simply a Committee of Parliament. There 
must be harmony between it and the Parliament. In the United 
States, this is not necessary. There need be no confidential rela- 
tions between Congress and the Executive. 

Another difference results from the position of each Executive 
in the matter of defending their administrative acts. The mem- 
bers of the Canadian Executive defend their policy on the floor 
of the House. The President does not answer to Congress for 
any of his administrative acts. 

The Canadian Premier is thus seen to depend for his power 
almost wholly on the support of the majority in the House of 
Commons. The President, during his four years of office, can 
defy both the Congress and the people. But the powers of both 
limited by statute, and neither is 
likely to commit any rash act which would seriously jeopardize 
the nation, or tarnish his own reputation. 


President and Premier are 


CANADIAN POLITICS. 


N the Speech from the Throne read at the opening of the Domin- 
ion Parliament, astatement is made with regard to the Tariff- 
changes favored by the Government. “The principles on which 
the existing enactments on this subject are based” are not to be 
changed. ‘‘The amendments which will be offered are designed 
to simplify the operation of the Tariff, and to lessen, as far as 
can be done consistently with those principles and with the re- 
quirements of the Treasury, the imposts which are now in force.” 
° 

The Montreal Star having published an outline of the Tariff- 
changes, 7he Herald of the same place said: “‘It appears that 
this great revision of the Tariff is going to leave untouched the 
cotton-duties—one of the 
Tariff; the 


most burdensome schedules in the 
which are at least twice too 
high; and, by increasing the duty on scrap-iron, is going to add 
something to the already extortionate price of hardware. The 
cotton-trusts, the woolen-trusts, the nests of hardware-trusts, 
are to be touched very gingerly. 


whole woolen-duties, 


In fact, the revision is going to 
be a gigantic fraud, which the Government, with the aid of its 
howling dervishes in the House, and in the partisan Press (which 
includes 7he Star), is going to try to pass off as the genuine arti- 
cle. The country has been ‘buncoed’ in the past most success- 
fully in this manner, but, we believe, it is now sufficiently alert 
to’never again be fooled by a game so transparent as the confi- 
dence trick Mr. Foster is preparing to play. 
reform! A Tariff-reform for revenue only !” 


The Manitoba Free Press says: “The members of the Domin- 
ion Parliament have a golden opportunity of setting an example 
to the United States Congress which they might seize and profit 
by—an opportunity of influencing the Washington Administra- 
tion by adopting a measure of Tariff-reform which would show a 
generous spirit of conciliation--a willingness to approach an 
agreement which would lead to friendly and mutually beneficial 
trade relations. 


No bogus Tariff- 





Such a policy, quite possible under existing cir- 
cumstances, would be received with enthusiasm by a large 
majority of the Canadian people, although it might not exactly fit 
in with the ideas of a few manufacturing monopolists.” 


The proposed Treaty with France is exciting considerable op- 
position among the Canadian people. Under the Treaty, many 
articles will be admitted free which the Liberals have been de- 
sirous of getting from the United States. 

The Victoria Daily Times says: “ According to an Ottawa dis- 
patch, the Treaty binds Canada to reduce the duties on wines by 
30 per cent. ; on nuts, plums, and prunes by one-third, and on 
castile-soap by one-half. On the basis of imports of these articles 
in 1893, as shown by the trade-returns, the direct loss to Canada's 
revenue would be, on champagne and sparkling wines, $50,350; 
on non-sparkling wines, $112,500; on nuts, $36,200; on plums 
and prunes, $4,700, and on soap, $3,350; a total loss of $206,980. 
The loss to France of revenue, on the basis of imports of 1892, 
was stated by the Hon. G. E. Foster to be $53,000, or a net bal- 


ance against Canada of $153,000 in round figures. Apart from 
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the loss of revenue, the Treaty has met with the hostility of the 
wine-makers, the temperance people, and the fruit-growers in the 
East, while it has no feature that is particularly pleasing to any 
large class.” 


Joseph Royal, late Lieutenant-Governor of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory, has issued a pamphlet urging a separation of Canada from 
the British Empire. He thinks that separation can be peacefully 
attained. 


Commenting on this utterance, 7e Zoronto Worldsays: ‘ Mr. 
Royal’s pronouncement in favor of Canadian independence does 
not arouse any deep emotion in the hearts of Canadians. There 
is in this country little clamor for a so-called independent 
nationality. Canada wishes neither to sever her connection with 
Great Britain, nor to become annexed to the United States. 
Having looked at the situation from all points of view during the 
last twenty-five years, we Canadians are now almost unani- 
mously agreed that our country will develop most perfectly as 
part and parcel of the British Empire. Mr. Royal claims that 
Canada, as an independent country, would have nothing to fear 
from American aggression. The people of the United States, ac- 
cording to him, would hardly take Canada as a gift, and cer- 
tainly would not go to war to conquer us. Mr. Royal does not 
understand the Americans. Once let it be understood that Eng- 
land has no interests in the Dominion, and immediately an 
agitation will be set on foot to apply the Monroe Doctrine to 
this northern part of the continent. It is absurd to say that the 
people of the United States do not covet Canada. The St. 
Lawrence River, forming, as it does, the only natural outlet to 
the sea from the heart of the continent, is a physical advantage 
that the Americans would give much to possess. As long as 
Canada remains out of the American Union so long must she 
be prepared to fight forherindependence. Her strength to-day 
lies in her connection with the Empire.” 





NATIONALIZATION OF RAILWAYS. 


HIS subject is discussed by Rabbi Solomon Schindler in The 
Arena, Boston, March. The Rabbi opens the subject with 
a review of the growth of opinion in favor of State control during 
the past decade, and argues that, although the State may not 
derive as large a profit from investments as private concerns do, 
the people may nevertheless be benefited, in an indirect way, to 
an extent which is not shown in the balance-sheets. He conse- 
quently eschews figures, and avoiding all discussion of the ques- 
tion of profit and loss, and the competency of the National 
Government to manage railways, he devotes himself to the 
consideration of numerous valid reasons for their nationalization. 
As the arterial system of an organism affects the well-being of 
every cell, so, he says, the railroad-system affects the humblest 
citizen. The price of every article used in the household depends 
upon the facility with which the producer reaches the consumer. 
In pre-railway days, competition secured the purchaser from over- 
charge; but competition failed to act with railroads. Whenever 
it was tried, it ended in the absorption of the shorter purse by the 
longer; the railroad remained a monopoly, and the successful 
monopolist could prescribe his rules and levy taxes like a success- 
ful invader. People are utterly powerless to force a railroad- 
company to acknowledge their rights. The haughty official sim- 
ply laughs in the face of the public, and asks: “ What are you 
going to do about it?” Such subjugation a free nation cannot 
tolerate without loss of self-respect ; and no matter whether a few 
million dollars are gained or lost annually by the Government 
control of railroads, as a matter of principle the individual rights 
of every citizen should be safeguarded. Again, the uncontrollable 
power of railroad-companies can be abused to favor one compet- 
itor to the fatal injury of the other. Whoever controls the rail- 
roads, controls the markets. The Western farmer, unable to get 
a fair price for his product from the local commission-agent, de- 
cides to ship it East, but finds to his sorrow that the road cannot 
transport his goods at present. Worn out by delays, he at length 
accepts the price offered by the commission-agent, who ships the 
goods atonce. “ Hon sozt gui mal v pense.” 
Again, it is urged, railroad-systems have rarely adapted them- 
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selves to the country; the country has had to adapt itself to the 
system. But of far greater importance than even this is the 
millions of lives and milliards of property entrusted to the com- 
panies. The slightest neglect may be attended with fatal conse 
quences; yet companies, in order to satisfy their stockholders, 
find it necessary to economize, and frequently have too few 
officers, or forbear to adopt some valuable safeguard against 
accidents. The thousands of lives sacrificed to railroad accidents 
this last year had no parallel during the war, when the railroads 
were under Government control. 

From this treatment of the subject it will be seen that nation- 
alization is advocated not simply as an economic measure, but 
because our sense of justice demands it. The question of how 
to nationalize the railroads has ceased to be a problem. 


THE ELMIRA REFORMATORY. 


HE State Board of Charities has unanimously adopted the 

report of the Special Committee which spent several months 

investigating certain charges against the “model” Elmira Re- 
formatory. The report says: 

“We tind that the charges and the allegations against the Gen- 
eral Superintendent, Z. R. Brockway, of cruel, brutal, excessive, 
degrading, and unusual punishment of the inmates, are proved 
and most amply sustained by the evidence, and that he is guilty 
of the same; that the General Superintendent, in punishing con- 
victs by blows across the face by the paddle and the handle there- 
of, not because of any offense committed by them, because they 
happen to turn their heads, often for the purpose of pleading for 
mercy, is guilty of needless cruelty and gross inhumanity; that 
the General Superintendent permitted and encouraged officers and 
keepers to strike, kick, beat, and otherwise practise brutality 
upon the inmates when within his presence in the bathroom, and 
that, therefore, said officers and keepers were encouraged to ex- 
ercise brutality upon the inmates elsewhere and when not in his 
presence. We, therefore, find the General Superintendent guilty 
of the charge of permitting, countenancing, and encouraging 
brutality on the part of the officers and keepers.” 

The Board recommends that corporal punishment as practised 
in the Reformatory be prohibited by law, and that the present 
managers of the institution should be removed. ‘The Board de- 
clares that courts alone should decide whether or not a prisoner 
out on parole has violated the conditions of his parole. 


Nothing but a sense of duty and the force of evidence could 
have brought the Committee of the State Board of Charities to 
make its severe report against the management of the Elmira 
Reformatory and its Superintendent, Mr. Brockway. The im- 
partiality and competence of the Committee are beyond all sus- 
picion, and they doubtless began their investigation with the 
same prepossessions in favor of Mr. Brockway and his methods 
that the community in general has had, and students of prison- 
reform in particular. That they have nevertheless found him 
guilty of the use of ‘cruel, brutal, excessive, degrading, and un- 
usual punishments,” and condemn him for “permitting, counte- 
nancing, and encouraging brutality on the part of the officers 
and keepers,” shows afresh the perils of arbitrary power, no 
matter in what hands, and the constant temptation to use brutal- 
ity in dealing with brutal criminals. This result will bring sur- 
prise and pain not only to the thousands of intelligent friends of 
the Elmira Reformatory in this country, but as well to the many 
foreign workers for penal-reform who have found so much to 
admire and imitate in the methods putin force at Elmira. These 
methods and achievements are independent of the abuses discov- 
ered, and should not be allowed to fall with them. The indeter- 
minate sentence pending reform, the cure of defective morality 
through the cure of defective physique, with the other means 
employed to prevent youthful offenders from entering the ranks 
of the habitual criminal class, are too well tested and valuable 
instruments of reform to be dropped. All this is clearly kept in 
mind by the Investigating Committee, and their report looks only 
to freeing the system from the evils which have attached them- 
selves to it and threatened its usefulness.—7he Evening Post, 
New York. 

We have been accustomed to regard the Elmira institution as 
the highest exemplification of the idea of making the reformatory, 
rather than the punitive principle, the predominant element in 
the treatment of criminals; of trying to reclaim them and make 
them good citizens, rather than merely to restrain them and de- 
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prive them of their liberty for atime. It is not to be denied that 
much good work in this direction has been done in Elmira in the 
past, and that many of the graduates of the institution, who were 
sent there before they had made more than the first beginnings 
of crime, have been reformed and transformed into useful mem- 
bers of the community, as the consequence of the discipline to 
which they were subjected at Elmira. Neither can it be denied 
that many of those who are sent there are almost incorrigible in 
their evil tendencies and, unless held with a strict rein, would be 
liable to corrupt and demoralize the more pliant inmates. But 
nothing of this excuses or extenuates the conduct which has been 
charged against Superintendent Brockway. Mr. Brockway, dur- 
ing the many years in which the Reformatory has been under his 
management, has established a reputation for the wise and tem- 
perate blending of inflexible firmness with considerate humanity. 
If he has, of late, belied this reputation and developed into an 
inhuman tyrant, it must be taken as a fresh proof of the danger 
of vesting absolute and irresponsible power in even the wisest 
hands.— The Times, Brooklyn. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
The Massachusetts Bill. 


BILL providing that women qualified to vote for members 

of the school-committee shall have the right to vote at 

municipal elections has passed the Massachusetts House of Rep- 
resentatives by a vote of 110 to 94. 

Allowing women to vote, under certain conditions, for mem- 
bers of the school-committee, when the practice was an experi- 
ment, led many to think that it was a dangerous thing for our 
common schools. It did not prove so. It has increased feminine 
zeal for maintaining them untainted by sectarianism, and no 
harm has been caused in any direction, that we can see. We 
don’t think women voters would attempt to make much of a dis- 
turbance at City Hall, and it may be, when they are called to 
participate in electing municipal officers, local affairs would be 
so thoroughly discussed at the firesides and in the homes of the 
people that there would be an increased tendency toward de- 
manding high character in nominees and economy and purity in 
the management of municipal administration.— 7ke Transcript, 
Boston. 


All that we know concerning the disposition of Massachusetts 
women toward the ballot is obtained from their use of the school- 
suffrage. The records show that there are towns where none of 
them care to vote; that in the other towns and cities, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, only a handful of them vote; and that when 
their vote flames up into unusual dimensions it is fanned by some 
capricious emotion or antipathy. It is certain that corrupt ma- 
chines will make use of the votes of such women as they can mass 
for their candidates. The large spoils of municipal politics will 
offer inducement enough for that. It is by no means so sure that 
the votes of women of a different type could be massed steadily 
and effectively against them. The experiment is unnecessary. 
It is uncalled for by public sentiment. It imposes a new and 
heavy burden upon a sex already well-weighted with responsibil- 
ities. It is full of danger to the community.—7khe Fournad, 
Boston. 


We do not doubt the mental intelligence of a very large number 
of women—that is, many of them, perhaps, possess abilities far 
superior to the average of the male sex. Their moral standards 
are undoubtedly higher, and, hence, they are less likely to be con- 
trolled by corrupt motives. But our experience in Boston, on 
the matter of female votes for the school-board, makes it evident 
beyond the least doubt that the great mass of the possible female 
voters are indifferent to the franchise, while the minority, which 
is inclined to vote, is, in the main, a body controlled by narrow, 
though honestly entertained, opinions. Democratic institutions 
can exist only on the basis of concession, compromise and toler- 
ation; but this class of female voters, who would unquestionably 
rise up in our municipalities and assert—as they would then have 
a right—their will, have shown themselves to be as despotic and 
intolerant as the Czar of Russia or the Sultan of Turkey. No 
doubt their incoming would have certain offsetting good results, 
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but these, in our opinion, would be far more than outbalanced by 
evils which would be made all the more serious, because they 
were the results of a blind but conscientious desire to act rightly. 
—The Herald, Boston. 


A New Movement in New York. 


A committee composed of prominent New York ladies is send- 
ing out circulars, in which men and women are requested to sign 
a petition to strike out the word “male” as a qualification for 
voters in the New York Constitution. They have prepared doc- 
uments explaining the reasons for this reform. Among the sign- 
ers of the circular are Mrs. Joseph H. Choate, Mrs. Charles 
Russell Lowell, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, Mrs. J. Warren God- 
dard, and others. 


So far as we know, none of them has taken part in the women’s- 
rights agitation of the last forty years, and hitherto they have 
not been among those who were active in demanding the suffrage 
for women. The radical women’s-rights agitators like Mrs. 
Stanton and Miss Anthony have not had them among their fol- 
lowers, and have not enlisted their sympathies. They have 
represented feminine conservatism, or the prevailing feminine 
sentiment, and hence have kept aloof from the little band of 
women who have struggled for years and against so many dis- 
couragements to arouse in their sisters a desire for political priv- 
ileges which would put them on an equality with men in the 
State. It is true that Mrs. Jacobi, for instance, was one of the 
first American women to enter the regular medical profession, and 
that she has won much distinction in that field; but she has not 
been publicly associated with the women’s-rights agitators who 
have been engaged in a ceaseless fight for those privileges during 
the whole of her successful professional career. At the time when 
she prepared herself for the medical profession, it was a brave 
step for her to take; but since that day it has become a matter of 
course for women to engage in any honorable occupations for 
which they can fit themselves. With the sole exception of the 
employments that require rude masculine strength and endurance, 
they are now successfully pursuing every department of business 
and professional industry in numbers so great that their appear- 
ance in competition with men no longer attracts attention. Hav- 
ing demonstrated their ability to compete with men in private 
business, they are growing confident of their ability to join with 
them in the management of the affairs of the State. They are 
not wildly agitating to accomplish their purpose by dint of vocif- 
eration, but are calmly and quietly organizing to influence the 
reason and the justice of the coming Constitutional Convention. 
Undoubtedly if this committee represents the sentiment of a 
great body of the intelligent women of the State, its petition to 
strike from the State Constitution the word “male” as a qualifica- 
tion for voters will not go unheeded.— 7he Sun, New York. 


The Cause of Financial Panics.—This is a subject which J. 
W. Bennett seeks to elucidate in a paper in 7ke Arena, Boston, 
March. His interpretation of the phenomena is that the annual 
interest-charges on the capital employed are in excess of the 
annual increase of wealth. He places the interest-charges of the 
past decade at thirty billions, the increase of wealth for the same 
period at only twenty-two billions. As a necessary consequence, 
he says, whenever the capitalists call in the principal there is a 
collapse ; but the fact that many persons are creditors as well as 
debtors puts off the final accounting. In addition, there is the 
interest on public debts, and the general costs of Government, 
amounting to nearly nine billions in a decade, making in all 
seventeen billions of dollars as the sum which the assets of the 
citizens of the United States fall behind their indebtedness every 
ten years. What wonder then, he asks, that the business of the 
country has to go periodically into the hands of a receiver in 
order to straighten out its accounts, and begin anew? Creditors 
are obliged to take part of their claims, as there is not enough to 
pay the whole. Debts are cancelled and a new start is made. 
The wealth is lent out again; interest is paid again until the 
burden gets too large and another crash comes. ‘This explana- 
tion of the causes of financial panics serves to point the moral 
that there is something radically wrong in the system of charging 
interest on loans. Mr. Bennett’s maxim is that Labor alone is 
productive, that wealth has within it the essential quality of 
decay, not of growth, and that if the borrower provides against 
decay, and returns the capital intact, he amply compensates the 
owner for the loan. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


A FRENCHMAN’S OPINION OF FEMALE 
EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


G. Boner-Maury. 


F it be true that the consideration in which women are held 
among a people is a criterion of its degree of civilization, the 
Americans of the United States are the first people in the world. 
Woman exercises in that Republic a sort of royalty, by general 
consent. The men, absorbed in the care of their business and 
devoting themselves to industrial and commercial enterprises, 
have abandoned a large portion of the domain of religion and of 
education, of medicine and of hygiene, of the fine arts, of letters, 
and of sciences. The women of the United States, with their 
faculties of adaptation and assimilation, with that mixture of 
suppleness and energy, of self-reliance and modesty, of proud 
dignity and good-humor which characterizes them, have come to 
the front. They have organized schools in the desolate regions 
inhabited by negroes and redskins; have opened colleges of 
medicine and academies of music and painting; have founded 
clubs and journals for the defense of the interests of their sex, 
and have even taken possession of certain branches of the public 
service, such as primary instruction and astronomical observa- 
tories. 

These great qualities of character and heart do not suffice to 
explain the preponderating part that women play in the United 
States. You can find more than one nation in Europe in which 
the women are not inferior to their sisters of the United States in 
these respects. What makes the women of the great American 
Republic superior is their high literary and scientific culture, is 
the education received in their families or at college. I say edu- 
cation and not instruction only; for, in my opinion, if there isa 
branch of pedagogy in which it is important that these two things 
should not be separated, it is in the education of young girls. 
Without an education, not only of the character, but, besides, of 
the manners, of the dress, of the general tone, the young girl 
would lose that which constitutes her greatest charm in the eyes 
of every one—her grace and modesty. The pedagogues of the 
United States have taken care not to neglect this essential ele- 
ment in their large colleges for girls. They have managed to 
combine the advantages of the home and the social relations, 
which refine and polish the character, with the advantages of 
superior instruction; in other words, they have endeavored to 
add science to virtue and grace. 

I have studied carefully the methods of these instructors dur- 
ing a recent journey in the United States, and I have been much 
struck with the progress made in the United States since M. 
Hippeau published his interesting observations on public instruc- 
tion in that country, about twenty years ago. 

Without speaking here of the Academies and High Schools or 
Preparatory Schools, or of the Universities and Colleges in which 
young women are admitted as students on equal terms with youth 
of the other sex, I wish to sum up my observations on four Col- 
leges which give young girls instruction equivalent to that of 
the Universities, and which, developing the distinctive qualities 
of their sex and having authority to confer degrees, approach an 
admirable ideal, through the aid of generous persons of fortune. 

These Colleges are Vassar, near Poughkeepsie, in the State of 
New York, founded in 1861; Smith, and Wellesley, both in the 
State of Massachusetts, and founded in 1875; and Bryn Mawr, 
founded in 1885 in Pennsylvania. All these, I can say, are model 
institutions. They all make it their business 'to cultivate, not 
only the intellect, but the physical forces, the esthetic and domes- 
tic sense. In Smith College more weight is attached to develop- 
ing the moral and religious aptitudes of the young girl. At the 
same time the spirit of the moral teaching at Smith has nothing 
in it sectarian. Miss Sophia Smith, who founded the College, 
said in her will: “Recognizing what the Christian religion has 
done for my sex, and believing that all education should have for 
its object the glory of God and the good of mankind, I desire 
that the Holy Scriptures be read and studied in the said college 
every day and systematically; and, without giving the prefer- 
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ence to any sect or denomination, that all the education and all 
the discipline of the institution be penetrated with the spirit of 
the Gospel.” 

There is, perhaps, one weak spot in these establishments, 
admirably devised as they are for physical, moral, and intellec- 
tual education. They procure for women access to the liberal 
professions, and the means of reaching an independent existence, 
but do they sufficiently prepare their pupils for the more humble 
tasks of the wife and the mother? 

With this reservation—the only one I can make, although it is 
a serious one—I can say that these model Colleges have resolved 
the problem of the higher education of women, and that an ex- 
perience of from twenty to twenty-five years has overcome vic- 
toriously the grave objections made by the adversaries of such 
higher education. This experience has demonstrated that the 
cultivation of the intellect of girls is not effected at the expense 
of their physical development; that it does not sacrifice feminine 
grace and delicacy; that it does not make viragoes and pedants 
who are without the special charm and glory of their sex. It has 
demonstrated that the most useful education is not that which 
can best be turned to immediate pecuniary profit, but that liberal 
studies are for women as for men, that which fits them best for 
poverty. as well as wealth, for celibacy as well as for married 
life, thus giving to them, in the words of Schiller, “the greatest 
and most enduring joy of human nature, mental freedom as well 
as the living play of all their faculties.— Revue /nternationale 
del’ Enseignement, Paris, February. 


A RUSSIAN VIEW OF THE AMERICAN PRESS. 


Proressor I, I. YANJOUL. 


Reon looking over the American daily newspapers, the 
characterization of “Society” by an English humorist 
would constantly recur to my mind. Imagine a miscellaneous 
gathering of men and women, he says, in a parlor; all sit quietly 
and exchange ordinary phrases. ‘The weather is praised or con- 
demned; some discuss a recent speech of Gladstone’s or a new 
picture, but you feel that everybody is bored. Suddenly, 


some 
one incidentaily mentions the divorce-case of a certain lord. All 
get interested at once. This leads to a new version of another 
scandal, in which a certain duchess figures. Significant glances, 
smiles, and ejaculations are to be observed or heard on all sides, 
and the conversation is full of animation. A lie or a scandal has 
effected this transformation. 

What strikes the eye in American papers? 
headlines, 


Loud, suggestive 
extravagant or doubtful news, stilted phrases, self- 
praise, editorials.written for advertising purposes and advertise- 
ments written in the form of literary or even political essays, an 
incomprehensible (to the European) superficiality of thought, a 
sharp criticism of governmental acts, and merciless partisan 
polemics. All this perplexes the reader, and he does not know 
what to take seriously, and what to regard as a mere commercial 
exploit. At the same time, the paper is lively and interesting, 
and, in spite of one’s indignation, he is apt to read it through, 
one heading after another proving alluring and attractive. 

The bad moral reputation of the American Press dates far 
back, although only of late have the reproaches become frequent 
and emphatic. In 1813, a gentleman, in leaving a large sum to 
a Philadelphia library, stipulated in his will that no daily paper 
should be found in the library. Thirty Charles 
Dickens suggested Zhe Dazly Sewer as a fit name for the 
average American paper. And even Americans admit that the 
papers have deteriorated since Dickens’ Compare the 
American with the English papers, and there is at once perceived 
to be an difference between them. The American 
papers are larger and have more variety of reading-matter, but 
the importance of the utterances, the serious and dignified tone, 
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immense 


and the scholarly character of the English paper are vainly sought 
in the American. In the United States, the paper is published 
for the sake of the news solely. The principal aim of the editor 
is to afford daily as much fresh news in readable shape as possi- 
ble. In consequence of this, the moment you take a paper in 


your hands, a large number of “display heads,” meant to be 
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fetching, strike your eye. These heads are strange, puerile, 
offensive to the eye as well as to the mind, yet they are deemed 
of such high importance that on every paper there are men spe- 
cially charged with the function of producing them and indicating 
the type in which they are to be set. 

Long articles without a striking head, so frequently found in 
the European papers, are inconceivable in America; the editor 
would be horrified by them. News not of a practical character is 
not valued, They have a proverb that “good news is no news,” * 
and hence the eager hunt for news necessarily resolves itself into 
preference for sensation, scandal, filthy gossip, and libel, which 
often entail criminal suits. To some extent, this is due to the 
isolated position of America, and her unconcern with nearly every 
event or aspect of European politics. Public opinion in America 
never occupies itself much with international questions, so im- 
portant to the English journalist. 

Being thus one-sided purveyors of sensational news, and 
ignoring the larger questions, the papers have very little influ- 
ence and do not shape the course of events. A paper may have a 
million readers without being a power in national life. 

The great demand for newspapers in America has resulted in 
attracting into the business a lot of shrewd men who look upon a 
paper as a business enterprise merely, and whose skill consists in 
knowing what and how to buy and to sell agd to advertise. They 
are uneducated and without literary talent; but they hire men to 
write and conduct the paper precisely as they would hire people 
for other lines of business. There are so many good writers and 
reporters in America that the publisher could make changes in his 
personnel every day. There is no question of a tendency or 
guiding general principle, but simply of selling papers. While 
there are a few organs representing special classes of readers and 
of interests, the overwhelming majority of papers have no convic- 
tions. Usually, the paper adheres to some party platform, which 
it defends against the other parties, but its adhesion is uncertain 
and never to be counted upon. It will change its politics at the 
slightest provocation, or even without any, simply for the sake 
of profit. It is an ordinary thing for a paper to go over to an- 
other party, and its contemporaries see nothing reprehensible in 
it, and wish it all possible success in the new field. 

Although journalism is well paid in America, the profession is 
on a lower level than the other liberal professions. Young men 
throw themselves into it for a time, but after a little experience 
everybody who can leave it does so. 
average journalist. 


There is no future for the 
He finds himself reduced to pauperism in 
old age, and depends on charity. ‘The journalists are not organ- 
ized into a union, and are not in a position to resist the rule of 
capital. For the sake of bread, they have to do most dishonora- 
ble acts, and suffer indignities. Some become spies or detec- 
tives, and others cultivate the friendship of servants whom they 
bribe to disclose the secrets of their employers. In many homes, 
the reporters are despised and looked upon as vulgar and treach- 
erous scamps.— Viestnik Europy, St. Petersburg, February. 


THE CATHEDRAL OF AMIENS. 
WALTER PATER. 


HE greatest and purest of Gothic churches, the Cathedral of 
Amiens, which Viollet-le-Duc called “the Parthenon of 
Gothic architecture,” illustrates, by its fine qualities, a charac- 
teristic secular movement of the beginning of the Thirteenth 
Century. Philosophic writers of French history have explained 
how, in that and in the two preceding centuries, a great number 
of the more important towns in eastern and northern France rose 
against the feudal establishment, and developed severally the 
local and municipal life of the commune. To guarantee their 
independence therein, they obtained charters from their formal 
superiors. The Charter of Amiens served as the model for many 
other communes. Notre-Dame d’Amiens, as the cathedral is 
called, is the church of a commune. In that century of Saint 
Francis, of Saint Louis, they were still religious. Yet over 
against monastic interests, as identified with a central authority 
—king, emperor, or pope—they pushed forward the local and, 


* The writer evidently refers to the proverb, ‘‘No news is good news,” 
which he failed to comprehend.—EbD. 
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so to call it, secular authority of their bishops—the flower of the 
“secular clergy”—in all their mundane astuteness, ready enough 
to make their way as the natural prutectors of such townships. 
The people of Amiens, under a powerful episcopal patron, man- 
ifested their civic pride in a vast cathedral, outrivaling all their 
neighbors, and promoting the new, revolutionary, Gothic style, 
at the expense of the derived and traditional Roman or Roman- 





THE CATHEDRAL OF AMIENS, 


esque—the imperial style—of the great monastic churches. Nay, 
those grand and beautiful “people’s” churches of the Thirteenth 
Century, churches pre-eminently of “Our Lady,” symbolized 
certain novel humanistic movements of religion at that period, 
above all the expansion of what is popular in the worship of 
Mary, as atender and accessible, though almost irresistible, in- 
tercessor with her “severe and awful Son.” 

The “Pointed” style in all the purity of its first period found 
in the Amiens cathedral its completest expression. While those 
venerable, Romanesque, and monastic churches, the product of 
long centuries, are for the most part anonymous, as if to illus- 
trate from the first.a personal tendency which came in with the 
Gothic style, we know the name of the architect under whom, 
in the year A.D. 1220, the building of the church of Amiens began— 
a layman, Robert de Luzarches. 

Light and space—floods of light, space for a vast congregation, 
for all the people of Amiens, with something like the height and 
width of heaven itself to breathe in,—you see at a glance that 
this is what the ingenuity of the Pointed method of building has 
here secured. For breadth, for the easy flow of a processional 
torrent, there is nothing like the “ambulatory,” the aisle of the 
choir and transepts. Moreover, the entire area is on one level. 
There are here no flights of steps upward, as at Canterbury, no 
descending to dark crypts, as in so many Italian churches—a few 
low, broad steps to gain the choir, two or three to the high altar. 
To a large extent, the old pavement remains, though almost worn 
out by the footsteps of centuries. 

Strange as it may seem, in this “queen” of Gothic churches, 
there is nothing of mystery in the vision, which yet surprises, 
over and over again, the eye of the visitor who enters at the 
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western doorway. From the flagstone at one’s foot to the dis- 
tant keystone of the arch above—one hundred and forty-two feet 
away—at one view the whole is visible, intelligible: the rich- 
ness of the choir; the realms of light which expand in the chapels 
beyond; the astonishing boldness of the vault, the astonishing 
lightness of what keeps it above one; the unity, yet the variety 
of perspective. There is no mystery here, and, indeed, no re- 
pose. 

Under the broad but subdued sunshine which falls through 
range upon range of windows, reflected from white wall and roof 
and gallery, soothing to the eye while it allows you to see the 
delicate carved work in all its refinement of touch, it is only as 
an after-thought, an artificial after-thought, that you regret the 
lost stained-glass, or the vanished mural color, if such to any 
large extent there ever were. The best stained-glass is often that 
stained by weather, by centuries of weather, and we may well be 
grateful for the amazing cheetfuiness of the interiot of Amiens, 
as we actually find it. 

Congruous again with the popularity of the builders of Amiens, 
of their motives, is the wealth, the freedom, and abundance of 
popular, almost secular, teaching, here afforded in the carving 
especially, within and without; an open Bible, in place of later 
legend, as at monastic Vézelay—the Bible treated as a book 
about men and women, and other persons equally real, but blent 
with lessons, with the liveliest observations, on the lives of men 
as they were then and now, what they do, and how they do it, or 
did it then, and on the doings of nature which so greatly influ- 
ence what man does, together with certain metaphysical and 
moral ideas, a sort of popular scholastic philosophy; or as if it 
were the virtues and vices Aristotle defines, or the characters of 
Theophrastus translated into stone. 

The supreme excellence of these original workmen, the journey- 
men of Robert de Luzarches and his successor, prompted a high 
level of execution in the marvelous furniture of the choir, like a 
whole wood, say a thicket, of old hawthorn, with its curved top- 
most branches spared, slowly transformed by the labor of a whole 
family of artists, during fourteen years, into the stalls, in num- 
ber one hundred and ten, with nearly four thousand figures. 

The existing spire is a wonderful mass of carpentry of the be- 
ginning of the Sixteenth Century, at which time the lead that 
carefully wraps every part of it was heavily gilt. The great west- 
ern towers are lost in the west front, the grandest, perhaps the 
earliest, example of its species—three profound, sculptured por- 
tals; a double gallery above, the upper gallery carrying colossal 
images of twenty-two kings of the House of Judah, ancestors 
of Our Lady; then, the great rose; above it the ringers’ gallery, 
half-masking the gable of the nave, and uniting at their topmost 
stories the twin, but not exactly equal or similar, towers, oddly 
oblong in plan, as if never intended to carry pyramids or spires. 
—The Nineteenth Century, London, March. 





AN EASY ART-LESSON. 


HE great Founder of Christian Civilization once told his 

disciples to leave the Pharisees and Doctors-of-the-law in 

their doomed conventional “Church” or “Temple,” and come with 

Him (as “living stones”) for a quiet walk (even on the Sabbath 

Day) into the fields of Nature. And, stopping them before a Lily, 
He said: 

“Consider the Lily, how it grows.” 

That is: Reflect carefully, by what organic methods and prin- 
ciples, it achieves its vital progress. Let us “consider” this 
wonderful Object-Lesson of Eternal Life, from foundation up- 
ward. 

1st. We note A Life Force in nature which no man can create, 
but which lurks latent (An Intellectual and Emotional Power) 
between the particles of otherwise dead or static matter—ready 
to use matter as its fulcrum or agent, when conditions of light, 
warmth and moisture are favorable to its purposes. 

2d. Whenever a special Germ Ideal (such as the seed of lily, 
tulip, grape, etc.) containing its own intellectual and emotional 
formule, opens its life to union with the mother life of Nature, 
her greater Life is willing to bring its special individual life to 
expression and fruition. Each seed is a condensed Divine Ideal 
or Poem, perfect and potent wheresoever carried. 
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3d. Under the guidance or incentive of each healthy ‘‘Germ 
Ideal,” the Life Force moves forward, not only to a concrete 
revelation of Itself and the ‘“‘Germ Ideal” (by means of mobilized 
material atoms), but also of Eternal Principles and Methods pur- 
sued by Nature throughout her handiwork. Such as Logical 
Order from Cause to Effect; Continuity and Repetition of effort ; 
toward definite Result; including definite Direction of Motion 
toward that result; with Space and Time Limitation, from be- 
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ginning to end of the movement (whether vigorous and angular 
like the Easter lily, graceful and undulate like the tulip, or play- 
fully curling like the vine). Selection also of fitting materials. 

4th. Careful relative Measure or Meter, involving delicate Pro- 
portions to definite Standards and Ratios 6f Extension. 

5th. Symmetry and Balance of parts and measures. 

6th. Form characteristic and constant for each Individual Ideal, 
or completed phase of individual expression, through lineal, sur- 
face or solid extensiorf of the parts. Conic, oval, spheric, etc. 

7th. Composition, or arrangement of parts for total effect, con- 
stituting Beautiful Design, and attaining Unity in Balance and 
Variety. The Sentiment and Intellect alike of God shown. 

8th. Color, Odor, and Texture may still further announce the 
individual sentiment of each Germ Ideal. And finally, light 
rising over it in the morning and setting over it at evening may 
add a constantly varying play of shade. While out of the per- 
fect and completed Ideal ripens a family of her new Child Germs, 
each containing the immortal Ideal, and capable of perpetuating 
the Divine Miracle ! 

From this we draw the important lesson that Materialism is 
Death, while Spirituality is Life, for matter is but the agent or 
medium through which to manifest Divine Ideals on Earth. 


That we must, like good guardians, bring these Divine Ideals 
(committed to our care) into vital union with Nature’s willing 
Life-Forces, under proper conditions of intelligent ‘‘ Light,” 
affectionate “Warmth” and even the “Moisture” of chastening 
tears. We must give them continuous and repeated movement 
in the direction of the Ideal, selecting appropriate material to 
record and retain the advance. 
erly balance the relative parts. 


Measure, proportion and prop- 
Develop each in order. Evolve 
and correlate individual and organic Form and Composition ex- 
pressive of our Ideal, and, finally, give out to others that Color, 
Fragrance and peculiar Texture which is the exponent of our 
sensibility toward them and also their sensibility toward us. 
Lastly, under the light thrown upon our work by Heaven and the 
peculiar angle of observation of each spectator, let us accept the 
different “shadings” and “points of view” inevitable, so long as 
in Heaven's sight we produce and perpetuate Divine Beauty. 

What is true of the Art of Life is equally true and appropriate 
for the Life of Art, whether Optical, Literary, Dramatic, Musical, 
or other. All materials must be made subject to Mind and Emo- 
tion for the expression of Esthetic Ideals and Principles. 

Thus, perpetuating Eternal Beauty. ' 

Materia and Instrumentation are nothing until they express the 
organic Ideality of each individual and nation, and no School is 
truly an Art-School, nor method truly an Art-Method which does 
not vitally and organically cultivate the Spirit of Beauty, Nation- 
ality, and Individuality before the dead Machinery of Mimicry, 
Technicality, and Mannerism. Unless the young, therefore, of 


America are kept alive, individual, thoughtful and constructive 
in their education, in deep sympathy with the Spirit of Nature 
and National Character, and keenly awake to the Message and 
Beauty of their own times and materials we can never have a 
fresh, interesting and permanently valuable National Art or 
National Life.—JoHn Warp Stimson. 
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ART IN ELECTRICITY. 


C. E. GuILLAUME. 





m™ TEP by step in broadening the meaning of 
Art, we are coming back to its early day 
when it was thought that its principal mis- 
sion was to add beauty to objects of utility. 
The theory of art for art’s sake alone has 
The artist 
to vivify with his talent a piece of furni- 


had its day. who condescends 
ture or a jewel is no longer exposed to the 
Did the 
most skilful painters or the first sculptors, I 
the Middle Ages or the Re- 

naissance, but of the Seventeenth or Eigh- 
teenth Century, ever hesitate to lend their aid to architects? The 
illustrious Le Brun, who proved himself capable of finishing in 
four years the paintings of the great gallery of Versailles, did 
not consider it the slightest descent to draw a design for a foun- 
tain, a railing. Did not Antoine 
Coyzeaux take a leading: part in the designing of the children and 


contempt of his fellow-artists. 


will not say of 


lock, a table, or an iron 
the execution of those marvelous trophies of gilt bronze which 
are objects of endless admiration in the same gallery at Versailles ? 
The deplorable, unhappy separation of the two old allies, art and 
utility, is a modern innovation. 

Fine paintings and fine sculptures are desirable and the pro- 
duction of such is noteworthy. Equally noteworthy, however, 
is the work of the artist who beautifies useful or necessary ob- 
Such 
They are a blessing 


jects, and causes our eyes to rest with pleasure on them. 
best kind. 

We are all born with eyes and 
senses of taste: but it is Art which takes the grosser films from 


artists are benefactors of the 
not only to the rich but to all. 


these senses, and renders them acute, so that each pleasure may 
be multiplied a thousand-fold. 

When electricity ceased to be solely an appendage of the work- 
shop and was admitted into dwellings, numerous attempts, some 
timid, others bolder, were made to apply Art to the new mode of 
lighting. Itwas observed by degrees that the incandescent lamp 
lent itself to This observation was 
utilized at first in costly entertainments and balls, where superb 


novel decorative effects. 


effects were produced. These were much too expensive for daily 
use. It was necessary to find something which costs less and is 
yet artistic, 

The necessity of separating the light from the ceiling caused 
the invention of the great 
chandelier suspended in the 
of the 
vention which was sometimes 
but always 
From whichever side 
you look at it, the rays from 


middle room, an in- 


attractive daz- 
zling. 


the lights dazzle the eye, and 
the light reflected from the 
opposite sides of the room is 
badly utilized. 

Other 


taken to 


had to be 
overcome the diffi- 
mentioned. What 
aimed raise 


means 


culties 
was at was to 
the light as high as possible 
In search of 
this effect, lamps were placed 


and scatter it. 





ELECTRIC LAMP. 


around the ceiling, not close 
to the walls, but, if possible, 
in the moulding in the form of a circle or ellipse, in the center 
of the ceiling. In this way, the electric light is no longer daz- 
zling, but reposeful. The ceiling fills the place of a shade and 
makes the light soft and uniform. 

Still, for various purposes the light must be brought lower 
down. For reading or sewing, a light at the ceiling is too far 
In bringing it down nearer the reading or work-table, the 
manufacturers of electrical apparatus have tried to give some 
artistic effect, by enclosing the light in a tulip and giving the 
impression of an illuminated flower. 


away. 


Where they have lamenta- 
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bly failed hitherto is in devising some artistic support for the 
light. At artist, has gone a long way 


toward solving the problem, by taking as a guide a picture by 
Gossaert. 
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last, M. Blanchon, an 


A boy of good size, with muscles—as he must have in 
order to do his duty—holds gayly a large parasol, from beneath 
which the light falls directly on the table. When we look up 
from it, we have the pleasure of regarding the handsome fellow 
who is doing us the service. 

Of another and different kind is the device of M. Joseph Cheret, 
an excellent artist, in which charming infants, grouped around a 
spike of flowers, are endeavoring to pluck them, struggling with 
each other, and with the appearance of emitting shouts of laugh- 
ter, which we almost hear. The children are so joyous in their 
sport that we sympathize with their pleasure and smile ourselves. 
These new applications of electric light are indications of what 
Art, with its gracious ministrations, will do in connection with 
that light in our dwellings.—Za Nature, Paris, January. 


Is a Universal Language Possible ?—Putting aside all the ob- 
jections that have been advanced against the feasibility of adopt- 
ing a world-speech, and assuming that we had it, the pertinent 
question arises: How long would it remain such? 
tingly answer: Not a decade. 


We unhesita- 
The same forces which gave us 
the present diversity in the Indo-European languages would 
begin immediately to work, and, at the end of a few centuries, 
we should be as far from speech-unity as we now are. No pro- 
found knowledge of either philology or philosophy is necessary 
to enable any one to see this. The elements of the problem and 
their manner of producing the results lie spread out to the ob- 
servation of every one in his own language. 


He has but to open 
his eyes, read and interpret them. 


Of course, we must not over- 
look the fact that, everywhere in the civilized world at the present 
day, there are leveling tendencies at work, which exert a potent 
influence in preventing the same rapid variations in language 
that formerly occurred. It is even conceivable that these forces 
might eventually lead toa more or less perfect speech-unification. 
The newspaper, the telegraph, the railroad, and other means of 
rapid transit, whereby men shift their habitations with the great- 
est ease from place to place, have a strong tendency to hinder the 
growth of localisms. A,world-speech, however, if it comes at 
all, will be one of natural growth, and will spring out of a com- 
munity of interests of the whole human race. To suppose that 
one man, or even a hundred men, can sit down in cold blood, 
construct a language, and persuade everybody to adopt it, is the 
sheerest folly. It is not only unscholarly and unscientific; but 
it argues a mental obliquity which is characteristic of the blind 
enthusiast alone.—J/odern Language Notes, Baltimore, March. 


No Intrinsic Value in Pictures.—We can perceive the appar- 
ent truth of the remark that there is “no intrinsic value in pic- 
tures.” In other words, they are worth exactly what they will 
fetch. If this is not the gospel according to Ruskin, it is plainly 
a cherished view of the race which buys for £s0 that it may sell 
after many days at £500. The scarcity of wealthy buyers, and 
the whims of fashion which dictate their taste, provide the condi- 
tions under which Bond Street rents can be paid for establishments 
devoid of a customer for weeks at a stretch. And how often is 
the collector himself littke more than a bargain-hunter of a less 
robust type, hugging the notion that his “investments” in paint 
and canvas will pay him well, but ready at any moment to unload 
his accumulation on the first passer-by when he perceives a possi- 
bility of its money value deteriorating. “I suppose, then, I had 
better sell my Berghems,” remarked one of this type to Consta- 
ble, who had just pronounced a severe judgment on the once 
popular Dutch master. “ No, sir,” replied the great landscape 
painter, “that would only perpetuate the mischief. Burn them.” 
Was it not Anthony Trollope who observed that even a Bishop’s 
commercial morals vary according as he is buying or selling a 
horse ?—London Chronicle. ; 


Bazaine’s Memoirs.—The /foca, Madrid, publishes an inter- 
view of one of its editors with Alphonse Bazaine, son of the late 
Marshal Bazaine, who, imprisoned for alleged treachery during 
the Franco-German war, escaped afterward to Spain. Alphonse 
Bazaine says that his mother is still in possession of many impor- 
tant documents, among which is the correspondence between her 
husband and Marshal MacMahon. These letters contain much 
that will explain his father’s conduct in 187¢c. Youny Bazaine, 
who has lately entered a regiment of Spanish Hussars, says 
these letters will be published along with a history of the war, 
written by his father. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


THE grand-daughter of Nathaniel Hawthorne, Hildegarde Hawthorne, is 
about to publish her first book. It is to be called ‘*‘ The Fairest of the Fair,” 
and is to contain a record of her experiences in Chicago last Summer. 


THE poets of Great Britain have, as a rule, been University men—though 
neither Oxford nor Cambridge can claim ‘“ Will Shakespeare.” Neither 
University, strange to say, is strong in fiction. Oxford has on record but 
two novelists of note—Charles Reade and Blackmore; while Cambridge 
boasts six, the chief of the six being Thackeray and Sterne. Many of the 
leaders of modern scientific thought are not, we are reminded, on the roll of 
either University. [Friestley, Sir Humphry Davy, Faraday, Sir David 
Brewster, Sir Rod *rick Murchison, John Stuart Mill, Professor Owen, Sir J. 
D. Hooker, and Professors Huxley and Tyndall were not University men. 


THE “Queen’s English”’ is, in theory, taken as the standard for the Eng- 
lish-speaking races. It is interesting to observe the language of Her Majesty 
in a recent dispatch to the First Lord of the Admiralty: ‘Iam much grieved 
at the sad intelligence contained in yourtelegram. Pray express my sym- 
pathy with the relatives of the killed, and let me hear any further particulars, 
and how the wounded progress.—V. R. I.” One has not to look back far to 
find the statement that the use which Her Majesty makes of the neuter verb 
“progress”’ isa pure Americanism. True, it was in “‘ King John,” but that 
was not the first time when it was proved that Shakespeare (or Lord 
Bacon) wrote good American—better than his successors. And even Dr. 
Johnson said of it, ‘‘ Not used.” 


A WORK which is to iliustrate the common ground of all great religions is 
in preparation in England. Selections from all the chief religious writings 
of the world have been made by experts for its pages. 


MR. EVELYN ABBOTT is to be the biographer of the late Master of Balliol: 
His work will contain a large selection from Professor Jowett’s correspon- 
dence, including, it may be hoped, a considerable number of his letters to 
Archbishop Tait, Bishop Temple and Dean Stanley. 


HERR VON BLUMENCRON, editor of the Vienna Fremdendlatt, has just 
celebrated his goth birthday. He still actively works in the conduct of his 
paper, going two his office every day and working there several hours at hard 
journalistic labor. 


A NUMBER of prominent Philadelphians, who are friends and admirers of 
the poet Whitman, met at a dinner a few evenings ago to take the necessary 
preliminary steps for the formation of an ‘‘ International Whitman Society.” 
Dr. Daniel G. Brinton is the chief member of the committee appointed to 
give the project definite shape. 


A MONUMENT is to be erected at Vitré, in Britanny, to the glory of Mme. 
de Sévigné, whose “Letters,’’ written under the reign of Louis XIV., are 
well known to the American studénts of the French ianguage. Many of 
these “Letters” were dated from Les Rochers, a coquettish-looking castle 
two leagues distant from Vitré. She was not born there, however, and 
neither at Paris, though it is so stated and engraved upon a plaque of white 
marble placed upon the front of a Parisian house, Place des Vosges, where 
Victor Hugo lived for several years. Mme. de Sévigné was born in the 
village of Bourbilly, near Semur-en-Auxois, in Burgundy; but she resided 
mainly at Paris, in the Kernevalec private hotel, which is known at present 
as Hétel Carnavalet, and which has been transformed into a municipal 
artistic museum. 


TWENTY and thirty years ago few copies of Mr. Ruskin’s books on econo- 
mics were sold; now the sale is very large, and is constantly increasing. 


ZOLA’S recent complaint that Russia was the only great country in Europe 
which has so far refused to adopt an international literary copyright has 
stirred up much ill-feeling among Russian newspapers. Tre Russki Vestnik 
declares that this is due to the influence of piratical publishers. 


“ANNA KARENINA” has had a larger sale in England than any other of 
Tolstoi’s works. ‘‘My Religion”? comes next in popularity. Tolstoi does 
not copyright his books, but the readers do not get them any cheaper. The 
profits go to the publishers. 


““MATILDE SERAO” is the pen-name of a famous Italian novelist, Mme. 
Scarfoglio, who is also the editor of Le Corriere di Napoli, the paper which 
has the largest circulation of any journal in southern Italy. She was born 
in 1856. Her father was a Neapolitan exile and her mother a Greek princess. 
When a child she was very poor, had only a slight education, and finally 
became a clerk inatelegraph office at Rome. In 1878 she became a journalist, 
and not only learned shorthand in order to make herself more valuable, but 
also cropped her hair, and even donned masculire attire on occasion. In 
1880 she won a great reputation on a novel called ‘‘ Fantasy,’ now enhanced 
by a second book called ‘‘ Farewell, Love!” 


The Free Review thinks the day of independence in magazine-editing is 
past. Itsays: “ For incisive, innovating, uncompromising criticism or com- 
ment on religious questions, abstract or concrete, we need hardly look in 
the English monthlies. Even the so-called Fortnightly Review, good work 
as it has done for progressive thought, is now obviously managed with an 
eye to respectable or average prejudices, and cannot be regarded as the 
platform for new ideas any more than for safe ones.”’ 


IT is announced that Mr. Harry Furniss has retired from the staff of Punch, 
and that he intends to establish shortly a periodical of his own. 
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ART NOTES. 


THE municipal art gallery of Birmingham, England, has begun to collect 
a series of architectural drawings with the fund established by, and to be 
increased by the efforts of, the Earl of Carlisle and Sir Edward Burne-Jones, 
the painter. This is a continuation of the same efforts which have stocked 
the Ruskin Museum at Sheffield with drawings of ancient buildings and 
pictures, mainly under the direction of Ruskin himself. The west porch of 
Beauvais Cathedral, drawn by T. M. Rooke, is in place. Copies of Carpac- 
cio’s mural works in a famous chapel in Venice, will be supplied by 
Alessandri. 


[March 29, 1894 


A CORRESPONDENT of a London newspaper, writing from Paris about 
Munkacsy’s picture of “Arpad,” painted for the new Hungarian Parliament, 
says: ‘* The picture, as completed, has an extraordinary vigor and splendor 
of tone. In certain parts, especially in the left foreground, there is a 
remarkable treatment of black on black. As the eye passes toward the 
center of the canvas, where Arpad stands, the coloring of the picture changes 
into a brilliant glow. The contrast between the people conquered by Arpad 
and the victorious company which presses round him ts marked by genius, 
and the effect of the gradation of color starting from either side and going 
towards the center is most striking.” 


AN important discovery has been made at Castel Trosino of a post-Roman 
necropolis of at least a hundred and fifty tombs, whose contents far surpass 
in abundance and richness any similar finds hitherto made on Italian soil 
Gold and silver inscribed crosses, brooches, clasps, necklaces of Byzantine 
coins, dagger-sheaths, arms, and fine articles in glass are included. 


THE Journal de Genéve says that a life-size nude Venus, standing with one 
hand upon her bréast, the other holding a veil of tissue, painted by Lorenzo 
di Credi, has been found in a magazine of the Uffizi by a restorer, who 
removed the repaints and varnish from its surface. 


THE Duc d’Aumale is completing the series of hunting-scenes in the Blois 
Pavilion at the Chateau de Chantilly, the great property which he has given 
tothe French people. He has chosen Luc-Olivier Merson and O. de Penne, 
the former celebrated by his mural paintings in Paris, the latter known 
especially for his paintings of dogs and horses. They will furnish great 
decorative panels showing the festivals and hunts given by the Condé 
Princes from the Sixteenth Century down to 1830. 


MUSICAL NOTES. 


NEITHER Bruneau’s “L’Attaque du Moulin”’ nor César Cui’s “ Filibus- 
tier’? has proved successful at the Paris Opéra Comique. 


THE Emperor of the Germans was present at the prvemzere of “I Medici” 
at Berlin, and was so pleased therewith that he has resolved to have atrilogy 
celebrating the house of Hohenzollern. It is said he has commissioned Leon- 
cavallo to compose the work, the libretto being based on Millsbold Alexes’ 
‘Roland von Berlin,” a story of the Fifteenth Century. 
has been commissioned to write the libri ' 


Professor Taubert 


SIXTY new operas—twenty of them in one act—were produced in Germany 
in 1893. One of the most successful was Humperdinck’s *“‘ Hansel und Gre- 
tel,’ which was sung in Weimar and Munich. 


AUGUST ENNA, the Danish composer who is being talked about a good deal, 
is writing a new opera on the subject of Byron's * Cain.” 


THE Emperor of Austria has decreed that the Austrian Copyright Law, 
which limits the property rights to ten years after a composer's death, shall 
not apply to works in the repertory of the Vienna Imperial Opera House 


THE four-hundredth anniversary of the birth of the Meistersinger Hans 
Sachs will be celebrated, as already announced, at Nuremberg, by a series 
of festivals that will last a week. There will be historical cavalcades, popu- 
ular spectacles, and performances of Wagner's “ Meistersinger,’’ Lortzing’s 
**Hans Sachs,”’ and some of the cobbler’s own works. 
12,000 marks toward expenses. 


The city has voted 


THE musical critic of the New York Sum writes as follows with regard to 
the sixth and last symphony of the late Tschaikowsky, recently played for 
the first time: ‘“‘The term ‘pathetic,’ as applied to the symphony, was 
given to it by the author and appears upon the title of the score. Sadness is, 
however, not especially the characteristic of any portion of the work, 
excepting the last movement. The keynote of the composition, in feeling, 
is a sort of npble seriousness; an expression of that mingled aspiration and 
resignation which comes only to those hearts that with patience have 
endured and conquered in the world’s battle. The whole symphony speaks 
most eloquently a language incomprehensible to all but ‘those who have 
ears to hear;’ they who can listen with the soul and understand such divine 
messages as music carries toit. The last movement is particularly touch- 
ing in its pathos. It condenses all the solemnity of a funeral elegy into its 
phrases, and closes in the most impressive manner possible to conceive of. 
This work, it is easy to perceive, was not made for the sake of occupation or 
pastime. It was Tschaikowsky’s last work, and is like a summing up of all 
his life thoughts. It isa great symphony.”’ 


A NEW nightingale has been discovered. She is a Danish girl, Margareth 
Paterson. She sang lately in Berlin. The Vossische Zeitung called her 
delivery of Grieg’s ‘‘I Love Thee"’ masterly. The Berliner Birsen Courter 
speaks in extraordinary language about her voice and its qualities. 
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DRESS-ORNAMENTS. 


NM ME. PAULINE COCHERIS, Officier d’Academie, widow 
1Vi of the French paleographer and savant Hippolyte Cocheris, 
has just published ‘Les Parures Primitives.” We say “just pub- 
lished,” because a curious mistake on the title-page makes the 
date of publication 1814. The author does not claim any orig- 
inality for her book, and it is quite evident that she has drawn 
largely upon scientific reviews, travelers’ tales, and the works 
of the Abbé Prevost, Bougainville, Baker, Livingston, Stanley, 
and Menard. 
pilation well, and furnished us with an excellent summary and 


Charton, Figuier, Racinet, She has done her com- 
systematic treatise that covers almost the whole field of primitive 


dress-ornaments. Her book is a “popular book,” yet a volume 
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poisons are much in use among them. Their 


abodes are mere 
hiding-places. Clothing is wholly unknown among them. The 
name Botocudo is derived from the Por- 


i“ “= tuguese dotogue, The lip-plugs 
give to the wearer a hideous appearance. 


a plug. 





Lip-plugs and ear-plugs are, as arule, not 
worn at home, or when the person is en- 
gaged in the usual occupations. Lip- 
blocks are more common among the women 
than among the men. 


Another extravagant ornament is that of 


another Brazilian tribe, the Coerinos (Fig. 
4), 


who drive pointed pieces of bone 


© © ¢ ta . 
— through their lips. Connected with this 
FIG. 6. form of ornament are the ear-elongations 

of some of the Peruvian tribes. They 


stretch the lobe of the ear so that 
they can tie it ina knot (Fig. 5). 
When the knot the ear 
reaches the shoulder. Thus it is 
possible that there may be some 
truth 


opens, 


in the favorite wonder-tale 
of the old geographers about 
the tribes whose great ears 
reached down to their shoul- 


ders, though the 








Of 
the richness of this book and its two hundred engrav- 
ings we can mention only very little. In the second 
chapter, Déformations et mutilations au point de vue 
de l’esthétigue, we learn something of the deformed feet of the 
Chinese ladies (Figs. 1 and 2). 


that the artist and the savant alike will appreciate. 





It will be a surprise to most 
doubt, to learn that 
Chinese ladies play feather-ball with their 


of our readers, no 


feet. Itis commonly supposed in the West 
that the Chinese custom of compressing 
the feet is dangerous. It appears that 


it is a more inconvenient than dangerous 


custom. No Western lady or gentleman 





would say that “if a lady ever breaks 
FIG. through the prohibition against displaying 
her person, she presents her feet as the 


surest darts with which a lover’s heart can 


be assailed.” Chinese ladies, naturally, 


are proud of their small feet. The accounts 
differ as to the origin of this peculiar cus- 
tom. Some say that Chinese ladies sub- 
mitted the feet of their female children to 
the “‘everlasting ” bandages, in order that 
the reproach of the club-feet of a popular 
Empress might be removed. Another ver- 
sion is that this custom was imposed by 





husbands to keep their wives from gad- 
ding about. 


FIG. 4. 


the Botocudos of South 


America, the author claims that these savages 


In writing of 


do not manifest any esthetic ideas when they 
pierce the lower lip and the lobe of the ear 
(Fig. 3), and insert in the openings wooden 
plugs, which are sometimes three inches long. 
She thinks that depravity, rather than desire 
for adornment, isthus shown. The Botocudos, 


or Aimures, formerly called themselves £x7- 





geracmuneg, which signified “we old ones, 
FIG. s. who look afar.” The Botocudos have the 
reputation of being the lowest of the Bra- 


zilian tribes, and of retaining their anthropophagous tenden- 


cies to the present time. They are cruel and warlike, and 





had to be 
stretched a 
further 


story 
good 
when declared that one of 


deal it was 


these persons could lie down on one ear, and 
cover himself with the other as with a blanket. 


Dressing the hair has been, in all times and 


> 


among all peoples, a matter of great importance ; 


but probably the inhabitants of the Guinea 
Coast excel all other peoples in the extrava- 
gance of their coiffures. Each family has its 


own style, hence the variety of curling and cutting is extraor- 
dinary. We give an illustration from the Unganha tribe (Fig. 6). 
In contrast with that may be seen that of a mulatto woman 
from Kapéka (Fig. 7) .* 


CONSTANT TROYON. 
W EALTHY picture-collectorsin the United States, for the 


/ last fifteen years or so, have made it a point to have one or 
more pictures by Troyon. His paintings, iike those by a number 
of other French modern painters, have been the fashion. Even 
those who have not the means to collect, have become familiar 
with his name as one of the leading French landscape-painters of 
this century. Of interest, therefore, toa considerable number of 
persons will be a large octavo,+ by M. A. Hustin, one of a series 
entitled ‘Les Artistes Célébres.” The volume contains forty-odd 
lithographs of pictures by the artist, and his portrait. 

Very little has been written about Troyon. 
is meager, the sum of it being short 
newspaper criticisms of such of 


His bibliography 


his 
works as appeared in the Sa/oms, and 
two brief studies. His-reputation was 
high before he died, and has been con- 





stantly growing since his death. Not 

all of those who write or talk about 

him glibly understand wherein his \ 
excellence resides. He was a man who 

never pushed himself. His modesty , 
was such that he was wont to say he 

had learned more from his pupils CONSTANT TROYON 
than they had learned from him. He 

declared that he had never succeeded in realizing in any 


of his works the ideal of his imagination. He was born in 


* “Tes Parur 


toriques,’’ par Mme. P. Cocheris, Officier 


es Primitives. Avec une introduction sur les temps préhis- 
d’ Academie. 


Sellier 


Ouvrage illustrée de 


200 gravures d’aprés les dessins de P Paris, (1814). 


+“*Les Artistes Célebres. Constant Troyon,” par A. Hustin; pp. 87 


Paris: G. Pierson et Cie. 
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1810, at Sévres, where his father had a small place in the 
famous porcelain manufactory. His mother, as a polisher of 
silver and gold ornaments, originally a washerwoman, was 
also employed in the factory when her son was born. The 
elder Troyon died when his son was but seven years old. 
The widow, however, supplementing the small wages she re- 
ceived at the factory by ingenious and tasteful combinations of 
feathers, depicting birds and other objects in miniature, managed 
to keep the wolf from the door. The boy’s godfather wa$ Keeper 
of the Ceramic Museum at Sévres, and seeing that his young 
godson showed some taste for art, taught him how to draw and 
paint flowers, thinking in time he might get employment at the 
factory. As years went by, the boy showed so much talent that 
the godfather put him with a landscape-painter of his acquaint- 
ance. 

From this time, he manifested a passion for sketching from 
nature. From early morning until dark, when the weather per- 
mitted, he was in the fields, reproducing as well as he could, and 
always with much care, what he thought he saw. By 1833, he 
summoned up courage to send contributions to the Sa/on. They 
were hung, as usual with the work of unknown dééutants, in 
some unvisited corners, near the ceiling. Yet Troyon persevered, 
although as late as 1843, when his ¢echnzigue was better, he had 
not yet begun to be the great landscape-painter he afterward 
became. ‘The classic landscape, which was then and had been 
for long years the fashion, was the style in which our artist had 
been taught, and most of the defects of that artificial and unnat- 
ural school appeared on his canvases. 

In 1843, Troyon made the acquaintance of two masters in the 
art of landscape-painting. ‘This was the turning-point of his life. 
These new friends of his belonged to a group of landscape-paint- 
ers, who preached a new gospel, which had been brought from 
England, where it had been proclaimed by Constable and Turner. 
The tenets of this new creed played havoc with the kind of art 
that Troyon had been practising solong. Nevertheless, he heard 
it willingly. He had long secretly thought that the manner of 
painting in which he had been brought up was artificial and un- 
real and failed to depict nature as it really is. His eyes were 
opened, and he saw what he had never seen before. He went 
frequently to stay at Fontainebleau, the headquarters of the new 
school, and from this time on, there was in his works a real trans- 
formation. The new note in his pictures was shown in those he 
exhibited at the Sa/oms of 1844, '45, and '46. 

There was still something lacking to complete his work. A 
friend of his childhood at Sevres, M. Louis Robert, and other 
friends of his, had for several years urged Troyon to introduce 
animals into his landscapes. He had already made admirable 
sketches of beasts of various species. Troyon yielded to this 
advice; but thought it necessary to study animal-painting more 
closely than he had theretofore done. For this purpose, he went 
to Holland. There, he was particularly captivated by the can- 
vases of Albert Cuyp, with their strong, beautiful, abounding 
color, and their satisfying repose. With Rembrandt, too, he was 
greatly struck. He returned from his stay in Holland to exhibit 
at the Sa/onv in 1849, landscapes with sheep and other cattle. In 
this year he obtained the only official honor he ever received. 
Thé President, Louis Bonaparte, gave notice that he would view 
the Sa/on privately at eight o’clock in the morning. Charles 
Blanc, an excellent judge of art, who tells the story, was appointed 
to show the President about the gallery, and call attention to 
what were thought to be the best pictures on exhibition. Blanc 
pointed out the pictures of Troyon, and was beginning to praise 
them highly, but stopped suddenly when the President said that 
they looked to him like tapestry and unworthy of admiration. 
When the time came to distribute the rewards, the Minister of 
the Interior handed in for the President’s approval a list of. ex- 
hibitors, entitled in his opinion to the ribbon of the Legion of 
Honor, and on that list was the name of Troyon. When the 
President saw this name he smiled and said, “Evidently I am 
not considered a judge of pictures,” but signed the decree all the 
same.” 

Although Troyon never received any other official recognition, 
his course from that time was upward and onward. When he 
died at Paris in March, 1865, his fame was secure, and it was 
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immediately recognized that his death made a great void in the 
French schoo] of art. 

He won his reputation by unceasing labor. He rose early, and 
worked all day either in his studio or in the open air, preferably 
in the latter. 
hard work. 


He believed that nothing could be gained save by 
When one of his brother-painters spoke of having 
made some lucky strokes in his pictures, Troyon replied posi- 
tively: ‘‘There is no such thing as luck in painting.” It is sur- 
prising that he produced such effects with the palette he used, 
which Von Marcke, his pupil, tells us was very simple, compri- 
sing not more than fifteen colors. He put, however, his soul in 
his brush. 

His fine nature showed itself in an unfailing tenderness for his 
mother. He left her his whole fortune, amounting to $140,000 
From the sale of his sketches, paintings, and studio effects, 
she realized in excess $100,000 more. ‘This was the fortune of 
Croesus to one who had begun life as a washerwoman. She was 
not at all puffed up, however, by her riches, but lived simply 
and modestly, doing much good with her money. Before het 
death, in 1872, she founded a perpetual prize of 12,000 francs for 
the poor artist who might distinguish himself in the branch of 
art in which her son had made his reputation and his fortune. 

Since Troyon’s death, his works have sold at enormous prices. 
In 1889, Krupp, the famous gunmaker, paid for a Troyon called 
“The Crossing at the Ford” about $30,000. 
Troyons have been $16,000, $14,000, $12,000, and so on down to 
$8,000 and $5,000. On the American of the Atlantic, at the 
Seney sale in 1891, a Troyon brought $12,000. At the sale of 
Mrs. Morgan’s pictures in New York, in 1886, acanvas which was 
sold in 1877 for $480, brought $1,820. 


‘ 


Sums paid for other 


QUEEN VICTORIA AT BALMORAL. 


— this age, so fond of gossip, many persons in the United 

States are likely to find interesting a pleasantly written vol- 
ume* by an Englishman, Mr. Frank Pope Humphrey. It de- 
scribes Balmoral, the favorite residence of Queen Victoria, and 
her life there. The Scottish residence of Her Majesty is depicted 
as so pleasant a spot that her liking for it is not remarkable. It 
appears that there is a singular charm in the valley of the Dee, 
the climate of which is as dry as damp, although the statement may 
seem paradoxical; for the water filters off as fast as it falls, and 
the woodland scenery is as salubrious as it is beautiful. The air 
is embalmed in the intervals of bright sunshine by the resin from 
the gigantic pines in the forest of Ballochbuie, and by the fra- 
The birch 
logs are burned in the Royal fires, scenting the apartments with 
their delicate natural perfume. 

Were the Royal Family to leave Balmoral to-morrow, it would 
leave innumerable memorials of its sojourn behind. 


grance of the birch, which is the tree of the country. 


On each 
conspicuous height is a cairn, celebrating somebody or some re- 
markable domestic event; and there are memorial obelisks or 
statues elsewhere. The building of the Her 
Majesty’s attachment to old Celtic customs. Theircompletion is 
always celebrated in genuine Highland fashion, with hideous 
screechings of the pipes and generous libations of whiskey. In 
fact, in that way or by others, the Queen has found her way to 
the hearts of her Deeside dependents. 


cairns shows 


She makes a pleasure of 
visiting the old cottagers, especially when they are sick or sor- 
rowful. 
bounty. 


The aged and ailing are sure to be pensioners on her 
Of course, the greater tenants are exceptionally fortu- 
nate in the present hard times in Great Britain, when their land- 
lady need not look to each shilling. 


Mr. Humphrey seems to have interviewed many of the 
keepers, foresters, and servants of the Queen, and all of them 
swear by their Royal mistress. He describes the apartments and 
the arrangements of the interior, with the furniture, decorations, 
and sporting trophies, and the drawings on the walls, which, with 
the exception of one or two portraits, are all in black and white. 
He dwells on the Queen’s relations with her servants, and with 
the pet dogs which are her inseparable companions; on the rou- 
tine of her everyday life, her excursions in the hills, and her man- 
ner of traveling. 

*“The Queen at Balmoral.” By London: T. 


Frank Pope Humphrey. 
Fisher Unwin. 
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SCIENCE. 


DEPARTMENT EDITOR, - - - ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK, PH.D. 


ELECTRIC CULTIVATION OF PLANTS. 


HE question as to whether electricity may have an influence 

on the nutrition of vegetation, or may favor the germina- 
tion of seeds, or cause more complete assimilation, is not a new 
one, says C. Crepeaux in the J/agasin Pittoresgue, Paris, Feb- 
ruary 15, but the results of numerous experiments have been so 
contradictory that the scepticism of many 
subject seems warranted. 


great authorities on the 
Hosts of these experiments, however, 
have met with remarkable success, and in view of the youth of 
the whole subject and our ignorance of all the conditions, 
likely that the failures have been due to defective m 
The experiments date from the middle of the last century. In 
1746, at Edinburgh, Membray succeeded, as he sup- 
posed, in electrically stimulating the growth of two myrtles, and 
at the same time similar trials were made by Abbé Nollet in 
France, by Menou in Stuttgart, by Bose in Wurtemberg, by Jal- 
labert in Geneva, and by Gardini in Turin. In 1783, the Abbé 
Bertholon of St. Lazare published a whole book on the subject; 
but in 1787 the famous botanist Ingenhouss 
denied that electricity has any effect at all on 


it seems 


nethods. 


October 








vegetation. Later, Humboldt and others 
were numbered among the doubters. 
Space would not suffice to give the names 


of those who have experimented on the sub- 
ject in 
times. 


more _ recent 
Their methods 
have been threefold, in- 
cluding electrification 
(1) of the earth about 
the roots, (2) of the 
growing plants, and (3) 
-of the seeds during 
germination. The first 
method was that pur- 
sued by Paulin of the 
agricultural school at 
Beauvais, France, who 
atmospheric 
electricity by a _ pole 

about 4o feet high, surmounted by a brush of diverging metallic 
points (Fig. 1), and conducted it by a network of underground 
wires to the earth about the plants. His apparatus, named by him 
a geomagnetifer, was investigated by a committee of the Mont- 
brisson Agricultural Society, who found that of two patches of 
potatoes, one under its influence and one not, the former yielded 
50 per cent. more by weight than the other. In other cases, how- 
ever, no effect has been observed, and sometimes the result ap- 
pears to have been actually injurious, one patch of land acted 
upon by the geomagnetifer appearing as if burned over. Barrat 
and Spechnew adopted a similar plan, but supplied the electricity 





collected 


FIG. 1 
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directly from a voltaic battery (Fig. 2). In some cases they suc- 
ceeded in apparently trebling and even quadrupling the yield by 
their method, but in others, as with 
tive or unfavorable. 

The second plan, that of electrifying the growing plants, was 
followed by the Russian scientist Lemstrom, who used a friction 
machine connected with a system of wires having points directed 


-aulin, the results were nega- 
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downward above the plants (Fig. 3). His results were favorable 


as regards cereals, radishes, and beans, but unfavorable with 
peas, carrots, etc. The outcome can scarcely be said, therefore, 
to be satisfactory, the reason for discrimination not being 


evident. 
Finally, the third method—the electrification of the 


ting seed, has been tried by Spechnew, 


germina- 
after 


who, 


soaking the 
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seeds to render them conducting 
tion-coil to traverse them. 
two and one-half days 
three days instead of six, 
days instead of fifteen. 


, caused a current from an induc- 
The result was that peas sprouted in 
instead of the customary four, beans in 
and sunflowers in eight and one-half 
This method, however, 


put in practice on a large scale. 


could hardly be 


These are but a few of the army of experimenters on this sub- 
ject, but their results are fairly typical, apparently marked suc- 
cesses being mingled with negative and with unfavorable results. 
The subject is yet young, however, despite its century and a half 
of existence, and it may be that it is destined, when all the con- 
ditions are better understood, to work a revolution in practical 
agriculture. 


SCIENTIFIC PROBLEMS OF THE FUTURE, 


The Contemporary Review, London, March, Lieutenant- 

Colonel Elsdale attempts to forecast the direction of scien- 
tific progress in the immediate future. His attention is first de- 
voted to the problem of aerial navigation, concerning which he 
observes, in general terms, that it depends on the ratio of power 
developed by the motor to the weight of the motor. 
teen years ago, that ratio was simply prohibitory. 
then possible 


Only thir- 
It was not 
to make a motor, on any large and safe-working 
scale, capable of carrying itsown weight. Since that date, great 
progress has been achieved, notably by Mr. Hiram Maxim in the 
motor which he has worked out for his flying-machine. In this 
same connection, great stress is laid on the steady reduction in 
the price of aluminium, and the progress made in the study of 
its alloys, some of which promise to be of cardinal importance to 
aerial navigation. In another direction, progress is indicated in 
the careful and systematic study of the atmospheric laws, and the 
conditions which govern the flight of birds. The net result of 
modern progress in these three directions has, in Colonel Els- 
dale’s opinion, been to bring the problem well within the reach 
of practical men. Colonel Elsdale expresses his own conviction 
that whatever partial success may attend such machines as Mr. 
Maxim's, which depend upon locomotion through the air for sus- 
taining power, the really safe, workable, and reliable flying- 
machine must be based upon the possibility of dissociation of the 
stable, vertical suspension in the air from horizontal locomotion 
through it. He looks for a machine capable of rising vertically 
in the air in a dead calm, and remaining suspended, apart from, 
or in addition to, any horizontal locomotion, 

Finally, the advantages of aerial navigation are discussed in a 
tone which betrays the utmost confidence in an early practical 
solution of the problem. 

Another important direction of anticipated progress is in the 
study of fluid-resistance in its bearing on ocean-navigation. At 
present, all attempts to gain increased speed are in the direction 
of increased development of locomotive power; but every in- 
crease of propulsive power is attended with extra resistance which 
meets and swallows it up. <A torpedo, capable of going twenty- 
five miles an hour, requires an expenditure of energy sufficient 
to burn up a porpoise of the same weight. Colonel Elsdale sug- 
gests that while something of the facility with which the porpoise 
cleaves the water may be due to the sinuous motion of the body, 
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the most important hindrance to rapid progress is surface or skin 
friction. Nature, he says, seems to abhor a really smooth or 
polished surface for water-propulsion; a ship with a smooth 
metal surface has apparently the property of attracting and de- 
taining the particles of water in contact with it. <A surface of 
overlapping scales might, it is suggested, show improved results. 
The all-important element of fluid-friction having been brought 
down to an irreducible minimum, the next step will be the adop- 
tion of a vessel of the American whaleback type, as a means of 
reducing the other important retarding element—wave-action. 

In conclusion, brief reference is made to two other directions of 
possible progress: first, the possibility of utilizing the stored-up 
power in coal, without burning it. The problem as it presents 
itself to leading chemists, and as Colonel Elsdale understands it, 
is to reduce coal to a state in which it will unite with oxygen for 
the production of acurrent in anelectric battery. The other prob- 
lem is to render the grasses and other nutritious vegetation fit for 
human digestion. The chemical constitutents are nearly the 
same as those of food-substances which we now consume. It is 
simply a question of digestion, and it seems hardly possible that 
chemists will fail to solve it. The solution of this problem by a 
cheap and workable method would greatly extend the sources of 
our food-supply. 





THE DISTRIBUTION OF ARTIFICIAL 
REFRIGERATION. 


N the Journal of the Franklin Institute, February, David 
Bronson describes a method of artificial refrigeration by 
means of pipe-lines from central stations. The writer explains 
that refrigeration is produced, not as is popularly supposed, by 
distributing cold air from a center; but by the removal of heat 
and humidity from the rooms to be cooled. 
novel one, and known to comparatively few. 

In the pipe-line system, as explained by Mr. Bronson, ammo- 
nia is made use of as a heat-extractor. It conveys heat from the 
chamber to be cooled to the central station, where the heat is dis- 
posed of through the application of cold water, and the water, 
being charged with heat, is run into the sewer. 

To make the illustration clearer to those having no knowledge 
of ice-making machines or refrigerating-machines, Mr. Bronson 
explains that expanding ammonia absorbs heat, and that water 
absorbs ammonia, just as a sponge absorbs water. 

Since the first adoption of artificial refrigeration and its prac- 
tical application to breweries, packing-houses, and to ice-making, 
it has been the dream of many inventors and the aim of industrial 
promoters to achieve a practical, safe, and economic method of 
distributing refrigeration. All efforts in this direction were fail- 
ures or partly so, until the firm of which Mr. Bronson is a mem- 
ber, after studying the causes of failure, inaugurated their present 
system, which is now in practical operation in Denver and St. 
Louis. 

The limit of practical working distance is about the same as 
with illuminating gas, and it is immaterial whether the plant is 
on high or on low ground, or whether the pipes run up-hill or 
down, or both alternately. It can be operated on any floor of a 
building from cellar to garret. 

The absorption of heat from the earth is avoided by what is 
known as the direct expansion-system, in which the liquid anhy- 
drous ammonia, usually at the pressure of 150 lbs. to the square 
inch, flows from the machine through one pipe, is allowed to 
expand at the further end in a coil of pipe called the expansion- 
coil, and being converted into vapor, absorbs the surrounding 
heat, and returns through a larger pipe to the central station, 
where it is discharged into a tank containing a weak solution of 
ammonia, from which it is again driven off by distillation. 

A vital part of the system is described as a vacuum or safety- 
line. Without it, continuous operation could not be secured, nor 
could necessary repairs be made. This vacuum-line is a third 
pipe connected with the pipe containing the liquid, and that con- 
taining the vapor, at or near their entrance to each refrigerating- 
box, and also at the man-holes at the street-crossings. In case 
of necessary repairs, alterations or additions to the pipes, the 
stop-cocks on the liquid-pipe and vapor-pipe are closed, and the 


The process is a 
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faucet on the vacuum-line, which has been habitually kept closed, 
is opened; the vacuum-pump is then started at the station, the 
ammonia contained in the expansion-coil is drawn back, anda 
ten- or fifteen-inch vacuum is produced. By maintaining a con- 
stant vacuum, the contents of any expansion-coil can be promptly 
switched into the vacuum-lines from any place where anything 
may be out of order, or from any customer from whom it is de- 
sired to withdraw the supply. 

The entire cost of street-line construction varies from $9,000 to 
$22,000 per mile; but as the handling, delivery, and storage of 
ice constitute an important item of expense, the company is able 
to maintain artificial refrigeration ata reduction of about twenty- 
five per cent. upon the cost of ice. One important practical diffi- 
culty yet remains to be solved: that is, the construction of a 
cheap reliable meter for the measurement of ammonia, and while 
that difficulty remains, the company hesitates about undertaking 
general household service. 


OCEAN VEGETATION. 


Dr. Orro ZACHARIAS. 


wr we speak of the plant-life of the ocean, we allude to 

extremely simple and minute vegetable organisms, which, 
in spite of their simplicity and minuteness, exhibit such an as- 
tonishing variety of form, and exist in such vast numbers, that 
the mass of organic matter which they represent is approximately 
equal to the amount produced by a corresponding area of land- 
plants. 
the ultimate source of food-supply of all the higher organisms 
which inhabit the waters, their importance in the economy of 
Nature becomes easily intelligible. 


And when we consider that these lower organisms are 


By far the most numerous class of ocean-plants is the Dzatoma- 
Each individual diatom is structurally a single cell, and 
consists of an albuminous protoplasmic mass, and an enclosing 
membrane which, as in every p!iant-cell, consists of cellulose, but 
which, in the diatoms, contains so much silicic acid that it con- 
stitutes a veritable armor, indestructible even by fire. Among 
the innumerable forms of diatoms are some very beautiful struc- 
tures, and this accounts for the popularity of their study. 
gratify the esthetic taste. 


Cee. 


They 


When we submit this silicious casing to close investigation 
under the microscope, we observe a characteristic peculiarity 
common to all: the silicious envelope consists of two pieces ‘which 
fit together like the two halves of a pill-box, the one overlapping 
Within 
this characteristic armored structure, we find the living and as- 
similating plasma-body: that is, a morsel of viscid fluid sub- 
stance spread over the inner walls of the enveloping medium, or 
completely filling it. 


the other at the edges, thus making a secure fastening. 


All the waters of the earth are more or less rich in diatoms, 
and rare species are sometimes found in some unsuspected swamp 
or pond. The fresh-water diatoms, however, vary widely from 
marine diatoms; and among these latter, there is a broad distinc- 
tion between coast forms and deep-sea forms. For example, in 
the first-named, or, at least, in the majority of them, the shell con- 
sists of two equal portions, united by a thickened edge, an ar- 
rangement not found in true oceanic diatoms. On examining 
this thickened line closely, under a strong glass, one observes a 
fine slit permitting communication between the plant within 
and the world without. Close investigation of the largest species 
of diatoms has shown that a very fine tentacle from the proto- 
plasmic body within protrudes through the long slit, which ad- 
mits of the plant’s taking hold of the substance on which it 
rests, and also affords an explanation of the slow, gliding move- 
ment observable in many species. 

The oceanic diatoms have no such capacity of bodily motion, 
no protruding tentacle to achieve movement by its alternate con- 
traction and expansion. In its place, they are furnished with 
numerous arrangements to facilitate their motion through the 
water. 


On a comparison of the numerous varieties of oceanic 
diatoms, a characteristic feature is seen to be that they are all 
provided with some arrangement by which their specific gravity 
is adjusted to that of the surrounding water. 


In the case of a 
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very large variety (Autelminellia Gigas) a very giant among 
marine diatoms, the adjustment is effected by an extension of the 
armor-plates, and consequent increase of cubic contents and 
floating capacity. With other sorts, as for example, the Chae- 
the cell is provided with horny needle-shaped 
outgrowths, which extend in one direction only. 


toceras (Fig. 1), 


These enlarge 





the surface of the diatom, without proportionate increase of 
weight. In Bactertastrum (Fig. 2), in which the single cells 
are united in a straight, stiff chain, such outgrowths radiat2 from 
the whole surface, constituting not only a means of progression, 
In Plank- 
tonzella sol. (Fig. 3), the girdle-band is extended in flat hollow 
rays forming a rounded disk, a provision for floating not unlike 
the wings of the elm-seed and some other tree-seeds. 

These are only a few of the many types of diatoms which con- 
stitute so large a proportion of the marine vegetation. 

The second great group of oceanic plants is the Peridinea. 
These, too, are unicellular, armored algz; but their shells are 


but also a measure of defense against small enemies. 
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not silicated: they consist, for the most part, of cellulose plates. 
In contradistinction to the diatoms, they have the capacity for 
active movement, at least to the extent that they are provided 
with two long streamers called flails, with which they can lash 
the water. These appendages exhibit great variety of form. 
One of the most interesting and beautiful is the Ormzthocerus 
splendidus (Fig. 4), in which the broad wings, resembling those 
of a butterfly, are a great aid to motion.—///ustrirte Zeitung, 


Leipzig. 


Electric Machine for the Mechanical Copying of Sculpture.— 
Although the artist’s hand and eye are indispensable to the per- 
fection of a work of sculptured art, mechanical appliances are 
extensively used in the rough-hewing of massive figures; and, 
recently, a machine has been invented in France capable of pro- 
ducing copies of existing sculptures without calling for any great 
artistic skill in the workman. ‘The copies can be either enlarged 
or reduced, and although the present machine is designed to turn 
out unfinished work only, its productions are so geometrically 
exact, that it cannot fail to find an extended application for the 
copying of sacred and monumental figures, of which great num- 
bers are in demand. This cleverly designed machine is driven 
by electricity, and consists of a framework of two vertical pillars 
connected above by a transverse iron beam, through the middle 
of which a revolving spindle descends vertically to a spur in the 
foot-plate. On this spindle there glides a nut with a horizontal 
plate, extending to both sides. The original sculpture is placed 
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between the spindle and the pillar on the right, standing verti- 
cally on a plate on the bottom. 
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The stone to be worked occupies 
a similar position between the spindle and the pillar on the left. 
On the nut-attached plates above mentioned, there is fixed on the 
right, close to the original sculpture, a peculiarly constructed in- 
strument resembling a pantograph, to which is attached a pencil 
which is guided over the contour of the sculpture to be copied. 
The latter revolves on its vertical axis on its foot-plate, while by 
the mechanical revolution of the spindle the support with the 
pantograph sinks slowly; by these means every portion of the 
surface of the original is brought into contact with the point of 
the sensitive pencil of the pantograph. This pantograph is in 
electric connection with a pantograph on the left support near 
the block of stone to be operated on, and by electric agency the 
second pantograph reproduces all the movements of the panto- 
graph on the right, in increased or diminished measure, accord- 
ing to the resistance. The instrument contains a small motor 
which communicates a revolving motion to the pencil, acting as a 
cutter, in contact with the stone block, so that, in this way, corre- 
sponding to the movement of the sensitive pencil of the panto- 
graph on the right, a figure is produced which is a geometrically 
exact copy of the original figure on the right. If it is designed 
to reduce the size, the figure is revolved more rapidly while the 
pantograph with the cutter sinks more slowly. As before said, 
the figure thus produced is not perfect in the finer details and has 
to be finished by hand, but the invention secures great economy 
of labor while producing an exact copy.—Der Stein der Weisen, 
Vienna. 


RECENT SCIENCE. 


Electric Harbor-Indicator.— 7he Engineer, London, March 2, 
has an account of the experiments of Mr. C. A. Stevenson, of 
Edinburgh, Scotland, on a method of indicating to ships their 
positions in a harbor when the weather is thick, or in a foggy 
night. ‘By his plan, a cable conveying an alternating current is 
moored in a known position, and its inductive action upon proper 
instruments on the ship, enables the Jatter to know its place at 
once. A cable constructed by Mr. Stevenson was found to act 
plainly through 180 feet of water. This method, it will be seen, 
is somewhat analogous to Mr. Preece’s method of long-distance 
telegraphy without wires, described in a recent number of THE 
DIGEST. 

Does the Surrounding Medium Affect Electrical Conductivity ? 
—This question has been answered in the affirmative by Pro- 
fessor Sanford of Leland Stanford University, who found that the 
resistance of a copper tube varied according to the material with 
which it was filled, being, for instance, in the ratio of 1.0018 for 
petroleum to 0.9973 for amixture of wood-alcohol and petroleum, 
that for air being taken as unity. Butaninvestigation by Henry 
S. Carhart, published in 7he Physical Review (March-April), 
gives different results; careful measurement failing to bring out 
any difference in resistance, though the methods used were of 
greater delicacy than Sanford’s. The conclusion 
reached is that the measurements made by the latter are affected 
by some systematic error which he has not discovered. 


Professor 


The Manufacture of Pure Oxygen.—In the same number of 
The Physical Review, Messrs. Nichols and Moler describe the 
apparatus now used in the Cornell University Laboratory for 
generating pure oxygen and hydrogen by the electric decomposi- 
tion of water. The method is expensive, but the ordinary com- 
mercial gases as purchased in cylinders are not pure enough for 
laboratory work. With an average current of 49.2 amperes from 
a dynamo, about 12 gallons of hydrogen and 6 of oxygen are ob- 
tained in 2% hours. 


Egyptian and Babylonian Triads.—In 7he Aszatic Quarterly 
Review, London, January, there is an interesting paper by Felix 
Robiou, correspondent of the /mstztut, in which he treats of the 
mythological Triads of ancient Egypt, and also of those of 
ancient Babylonia; and, recognizing the probability of extremely 
ancient relations between Egypt and the lower Euphrates, he 
passes to the inquiry whether this mythological conception was 
transmitted from one of these countries to the others. In the 
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course of investigation, it is seen that while many of the Egyptian 
triads are composed of father, mother, and son, the father and 
son being identical, there are a great many of them which do not 
conform to thistype. In some cases, the goddess is the sister and 
wife, and not the mother of the third divinity. In other cases 
the three divinities are male; and one triad is composed of a god 
and two goddesses. With so much variation among Egyptian 
triads, it is very difficult to trace another equally varying set of 
triads to a common source, and the difficulty is enhanced by the 
fact that in Babylonia we have to do with two distinct cultures, 
the Sumerian and the Semitic. Some at least of the Babylonian 
triads appear to be like the Brahminical triad, expressive of the 
three attributes of divinity, while others convey the idea of a 
triad like that of Zeus, Poseidon, and Pluto in Greek mythology, 
thatis, a triad of distinct divinities in which one is supreme. M. 
Robiou reaches only negative conclusions, and utters a warning 
against the too hasty assumption that the two had a common 
origin, or that there is an exact correspondence between any of 
them and the Christian Trinity. , 


The Rock-Inscriptions of Sinaloa.—In 7he /Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, London, February, there is a paper 
by O. H. Howarth on the rock-inscriptions at Sinaloa, west 
coast of Mexico, which appear to him to afford strong evidences 
that they are memorials of a Pacific immigration, probably of 
shipwrecked Asiatics. These inscriptions, or the majority of 
them, are evidently the result of careful design, and not of mere 
idle caprice ; and the writer appears to lean to the conclusion that 
after their true relations shall have been established, the Japanese 
claim to have thrown off the cultured races of Central America as 
an offshoot from their own ancestral stock may not prove with- 
out foundation. 


The Fragrance of the Violet Analyzed.—Two German chemists, 
Tiemann and Kriiger, in a paper, an abstract of which is given in 
the Journal of the Chemical Soczety, have isolated and purified the 
essential oil that gives the violet its fragrance. This oil, which 
they name zrone, has the chemical formula C,;H2.O. Itis scarcely 
soluble in water, but readily in alcohol, and is slightly lighter 
than water. The smell of the pure substance is sharp and, when 
concentrated, quite unlike the violet, but when largely diluted it 
has an odor like that of the natural flowers. It yields a long 
series of very interesting compounds, one of which, zonone, re- 
sembles it closely, having an odor that can be distinguished from 
that of zrone only by observers of great experience. Both are 
without injurious effect on the animal organism, and probably 
both are present in the blossoms of the violet. 


The Combustion of Gunpowders.—The ideal powder, says 
Emile Picard (Paris Academy of Sciences, February 26) should 
burn in such manner that the remaining surfaces of each grain at 
any time are parallel to the original surfaces, that is, the grains 
should burn with perfect regularity. The old black and brown 
powders do not fulfil this condition ; but M. Picard shows that the 
new colloidal powders do so perfectly. 


Vibrations of Tall Buildings.—During the recent heavy gales 
in Chicago, says The Scientific American, March 17, when the 
wind attained a velocity as high as 84 miles an hour, observa- 
tions were taken on the vibration of two tall office buildings—the 
Monadnock, 182 feet high, and the Pontiac, 175. A plumb-bob 
suspended from the 16th floor of the former and hanging down to 
the second floor traced a circle just one-half inch in diameter in 
one case, and in another an ellipse seven-sixteenths by three- 
eighths of an inch. Observations with a transit showed a vibra- 
tion of one-fourth to one-half inch. The results in the other 
building were comparable in magnitude to these. 


The Planet Venus.—Much remains to be done, says Wa/ure, 
March 1, before we know as much about this conspicuous planet 
as we do of Mars. With the latter we may observe directly the 
land and water markings, notice local storms, etc. ; but Venus is 
usually either lost in the Sun’s rays or otherwise unfavorably sit- 
uated for observation. That the planet has an atmosphere has 
long been known, and it is probably denser than the Earth's. 
It is doubtful whether lines supposed by many observers to be 
surface-markings may not be only features of cloud-scenery in 
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the upper regions of this atmosphere. It is quite plain, how- 
ever, that the planet has polar snow-caps like those of Mars, and 
with the rapid advance in large-instrument-making we may ex- 
pect a great increase in our knowledge of this planet within the 
next few years. 


Energy of the Molecules of Gases.—In a communication to 
The Philosophical Magazine, March, George Gore notes an in- 
teresting fact that seems hitherto to have been overlooked. If 
the square of the mean molecular velocity per second of a gas at 
o° C. be calculated from its molecular weight and multiplied by 
the molecular weight, the resulting products are the same fora 
great number of gases, within the limits of error. It follows that 
the quantities of mechanical energy of the molecules of gases at 
the same temperature and pressure are equal. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


A LATE theory of catching cold is that when one enters a cold room, 
after being heated, the bacteria in the room flock to the warm body and 
enter it through the open pores of the skin. The author of the theory asserts 
that he has proved by experiment that bacteria in the neighborhood of a 
warm body move toward it. 


PERMISSION has just been asked from the Swiss Government to build an 
electric railroad to the summit of the Jungfrau, one of the highest of the 
Alps. Until recently the ascent of this mountain was deemed impossible, 
and many lives were lost in the attempt. Even now it is attempted only by 
expert climbers and occupies two days. Almost the entire line will be within 
the zone of perpetual snow, and much of it, therefore, must be tunneled or 
protected from the frequent avalanches. An isolated rocky prominence, ~ 
200 feet below the top and free from snow, will form the terminus, the rest 
of the journey being made by electric elevators, probably through a shaft. 
The lower end of the line, near the Wengern Alp, is already accessible by 
rack-and-pinion railroads. 


A NEW composition for hardening steel named ‘*‘ Durol”’ has been tried for 
two years or so in German manufactories, and is said to have given satis- 
faction to such firmsas Krupp, Mannesmanns, and others. Drills, hardened 
by it, cut through the hardest steel without the aid of any lubricant, and 
last much longer than usual. The drill or other object is brought to only 
a dark-red heat, then dipped in ‘“‘Durol’’ for ten to twenty seconds, then 
heated slowly until cherry-red, and cooled directly in tepid water. 


THE Cataract General Electric Company has received a 50-year permit 
from the State Department of Public Works to putin an electric plant along 
the State canals, by which boats can be operated with electrical power 
generated by the great turbines at Niagara Falls. Another company, hav- 
ing the same directors, and called the Erie Electric Towing and Power 
Company, will construct and put in operation a half-dozen electric tugboats, 
which will tow fora moderate consideration, any horse-boats that desire such 
aid. These companies are subsidiaries of the Niagara Power Company. The 
permit authorizes the company to enter upon all canal lands of the State to 
construct a system for propelling canal-boats by electricity, without inter- 
fering with the present method of operation. The rates for towage shall not 
exceed $20 per electrical horse-power for any season. An important provi- 
sion is that the company may employ its plant along the line in furnishing 
electric light, heat, and power. The company is to furnish motors to open 
all gateways to locks, and electric lights to illuminate such locks. 
tem on the Erie Canal is to be in operation in three years. 


The sys- 


THE thinnest iron-sheet in the world has lately been rolled in Swansea, in 
Wales. It is 25 centimeters long and 14 wide. Its thickness is exactly .oos2 
millimeter. One may get an idea of this “thickness"’ by comparing it to 
that of silk-paper, which is ordinarily .oz millimeter thick. Some iron- 
manufacturers have advertised that they make visiting-cards of thin iron- 
plates. Krupp has manufactured such of the thickness of .o4 millimeter. 
The longest steel-chip is 79% meters long, and wasturned in New York. 

EDISON’S KINETOGRAPH.—Instantaneous photography has received a very 
important impulse in this latest of Edison’s inventions, which is designed to 
take photographs at the rate of forty-six a second. Asan instance of the 
application of this marvelous instrument, a man turning a somersault can 
be photographed a dozen times while his hands and feet are off the ground. 
The strip of gelatin on which the photographs are taken is unfolded by 
electricagency. At every inch, asitis unfolded, the camera opens and shuts 
again ; this occupies one forty-sixth of a second, which is as fast as the eye 
can follow it. The building in which these photographs are taken revolves 
with the Sunso as to secure a direct light on the object photographed. 
Complementary to the Kinetograph, and essential toa proper appreciation 
of its powers, is the Kinetoscope, invented. by Mr. Edison to exhibit the 
pictures taken by the Kinetograph, by making them pass before the eye of 
the observer as rapidly as they are taken. For example, if thirty pictures 
be taken of a man while in the act of turning a somersault, the whole thirty 
succeeding each other in less than a second of time will be exhibited in 
equally rapid succession in the Kinetoscope, conveying the impression that 
the somersault is actually turned before the beholder. The instrument is 
capable of photographing several figures at the same time, and consequently 
of recording a dramatic scene exactly as it occurred. The Kinetoscope can 
be arranged as a nickel-in-the-slot machine—one of the most interesting of 
its kind. 
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a moderator of the General Assembly of the Free Church 

of Scotland has written, with reference to the recent con- 
troversy over the Westminister Confession, to the effect that 
although there are expressions in the Westminster Assembly's 
Confession which seem to teach supralapsarianism, the Church 
does not teach that any one was predestined to damnation inde- 
pendent of his own conduct, and that the Confession is not to 
be understood as teaching that doctrine. But if any one be- 
lieves that to be the meaning of the Confession, the Church allows 
him to believe it. 

An article by the Rev. William B. Hale, in this month’s /orzm, 
on the “Religious Analysis of a New England Town,” will, 
of necessity, attract considerable attention. The mere fact that 
notwithstanding all “the attractions” offered by the eight differ- 
ent churches of the ancient town of Middleboro, there are only 
2,300 attendants at these places of worship and 4,500 “persons 
who have no affiliations of any sort with any religious body,” is 
of importance. Even the attractive sermons of a newly-installed 
minister, on such living issues as “‘The Choosing of a Partner” 
and “The Burial of an Ass,” do not seem to stem the tide of non- 
religious sentiment in this benighted New England town. 

There is much excitement in the Episcopal Church of Ireland 
with regard to the consecration of two Bishops to take the over- 
sight of the Protestant churches of Spain and Portugal. Arch- 
bishop Plunket, of Dublin, obtained permission from the House 
of Bishops to proceed to Spain and Portugal, together with two 
Bishops in communion with the Church of Ireland, and there 
consecrate two Bishops. The Bishops of Cork and Derry, how- 
ever, still oppose the scheme, and the matter will be submitted 
to a General Synod. 

The attempt of certain ministers of religion, supported by some 
Congressmen, to secure an Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, by which that instrument shall acknowledge a 
national belief in the existence of God, has attracted the attention 
of the secular Press. The New York Sv maintains that our 
government is exclusively secular, although not anti-religious, 
and that the omission of all mention of the Divine Being in the 
Constitution was intended to show that it was ordained for purely 
secular purposes, and not with any view of creating some possi- 
ble connection between Church and State. The religious jour- 
nals have not yet discussed the question. | 


EARLY CHURCHMEN AND POLITICS. 


if is impossible to escape the conclusion that the teachers of 

the early Church had very decided political convictions, and 
those the very opposite ones to the tentative and timid prejudices 
of the modern Bench, says Mr. Charles L. Marson in 7he West- 
minster Review, London. The Greek writers, being finer and 
bringing their thoughts to finer issues, are less obviously teach- 
ing political theories, and John Bull will not easily believe that 
the disposal of the whole pudding of the world hung on the letter 
The 
Arian movement was, as John Henry Newman often pointed out, 
the attempt which the world made to master the Church from 
within. Foiled in the attempt to subdue the new Society and the 
new social Order from without, the conservative spirit tried to 
pare down the divine humanism of the faith, till property and 
possession should be able to hold their own as of yore. The re- 
sult was Arianism: and if St. Athanasius speaks in phrases too 
subtle for our blunt minds to understand their political import, 
The Greek 
writers all have this disadvantage when they address an English 
audience. It never 
strikes them that people can, for instance, heartily and honestly 
subscribe on every Sunday to the command to love one’s neigh- 
bor as one’s self, and pass the rest of their days in trying to bank- 


o or z, in the Homoiousian controversy. But it was so. 


nevertheless they had a decided political import. 


They are people who love universal ideas. 


rupt and beggar him, and yet all the while possess no conscious- 
ness of hypocrisy. Therefore, the Greek writers, as a rule, lay 
down principles, and it is when we get to the Latins that we find 
those principles applied ; for the Latin audience, like the modern 
English audience, did not quickly and clearly and at once apply 
the principles to details. When Clement of Alexandria caps Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain’s moz¢ to the landlords about ransom, by 
declaring that all private property is, spiritually speaking, ran- 
som, he does not think his audience will need him to weave that 
opinion into detail. His old-world audience could do that for 
themselves. Origen, whose natural sympathies were with the 
aristocracy of intellect, yet frankly recognizes that God the Word 
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taught a democratic doctrine of Equality, which the Church so 
received, that “in orthodox churches, especially in the larger 
towns, of the leaders of God’s people, none is afore or after other, 
no, not even excepting the highest saints.” Heexpects his read- 
ers to deduce at once, that inequalities outside the Church are 
contrary to that Divine Word, but does not expand the thought 
for his quick-witted hearers. So St. Hippolytus merely lays 
down the rule that thrift and saving beyond the needs of the day 
are inadmissible. He to add, “This principle 


strikes at the accumulation of capital in private hands.” 


had no need 
It was 
obvious. 

But, when one comes to the Latin writers one finds a more 
Our three favorite Fathers, whose 
folios one finds on every English bookstall, are Tertullian, be- 
cause he was a bit of a Puritan; St. Cyprian, because he was 


“practical,” or actual vein. 


rude to the Pope; and St. Augustine, because his ideas were 
Now, there 
is not one of these whom Bishop Ellicott would not have ducked 
in a horse-pond, whom Archbishop Maclagan would not have in- 


clear, unpoetical, and to some extent necessitarian. 


hibited and whom his Grace of Canterbury would not have rebuked 
with chastened sigh for setting classes and masses by the ears by 
mischievous communist teaching, abhorrent alike to landlords, 
merchants, and the plumper clergy, and grateful only to the 
lapsed masses who never come in contact with our bishops unless 
when they come to burgle, and to drink the claret. 


MARTIN LUTHER’S WEDDING-RING. 


“T° HE Quzver, London, has an account of the wedding-ring 

of the great German Reformer. The article is written 
and illustrated by the Rev. William Cowan, M.A., who says: 
The wedding-ring popularly known as that of the great German 
Reformer is an exquisite work of art, delicate in execution and 
finish. It is still preserved 
in acollection of rare jewels, 
and is esteemed of great 
value. Luther had re- 
nounced the Romish faith, 
and by precept and example 
gave himself heartily to the 
promotion of the principles 
of the Reformation. He 
came to see that the celibacy 
of the clergy, among other 
doctrines of Romanism, 


| 


could be “founded on no 
warrant of Scripture, but is 
rather repugnant to the 
Word of God,” and he re- 
solved to enter “the holy 
estate of matrimony.” Be- 
lieving that “a good wife is 
of the Lord,” he chose a good 
woman, Catherine de Bora, 
a lady of noble birth, a nun, 
and, if we may credit Hol- 
bein’s portrait, a very pretty 
woman. Better still, she was a faithful and affectionate wife, 
though her temper was not the sweetest, and her tongue at times 
Luther loved her dearly. When Luther resolved 
to marry the fair sister, he seems to have ordered the ring after a 
design of his own suggesting. Marriage was not to him a gay 
event in butterfly-life, to be celebrated by elaborate entertain- 
ments of frivolity and fashion. It was to him the holiest estate 
which man could occupy on earth—a sacred bond, symbolical of 
the union between Christ and His Church, and as such he entered 
into it, and took upon him its vows in solemn awe as well as in 
holy joy. Luther’s wedding-ring symbolized a pure and lasting 
love, a love rooted in the eternal love of Christ, ““which passeth 
knowledge,” and whose highest expression is the Atonement of 
the Cross. Accordingly on the broad surface’ of the ring are en- 
graved the Scourge, the Spear, and the Pillar, which are figured 
in the Crucifixion, with a full view of the awful scenes of the Sa- 





CATHERINE DE BORA—LUTHER'S WIFE. 


could scold. 
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viour’s passion. The full-length figure extended on the cross is 
in relief on one-half of the ring, the head being in the center, and 
over it is set a small ruby. On the other half are object. con- 
nected with the scene of the 
Crucifixion. And inside the 
ring there is engraved in fair 
characters the simple inscrip- 
tion— 
“D. Martino Luthero 
Catharinan Boren. 
13 Juni, 1525.”” 





Thus did Catherine ever carry 
about with her the emblems of 
the dying of the Lord Jesus. 
To look at her ring was to be reminded of the appeal which 
Christ made on the Cross to the love and faith of His people. 
And thus did husband and wife sanctify their united lives to Him 
who died to redeem them. 


LUTHER’S WEDDING-RING. 


AN OLD WELSH SAINT. 


HE Rev. J. H. Pollen, in 7e Month, London, has an in- 
teresting article on St. Beuno, the Welsh saint who; in the 
middle of the Fourth Century, labored for the conversion of the 
ancient British people, and is reputed to have raised St. Wine- 
fred to life. Even in the present day there are numerous locali- 
ties associated with his name, and very many churches dedicated 
to his memory, although the writer laments that many monu- 
ments and relics, with which his memory had been intimately 
linked, have perished through either negli- 
gence or sheer barbarity. 

One curious relic is the Alms-Chest of 
St. Beuno. In days of yore, the Ancient 
Britons believed that cattle which were born 
with the Nod Beuno, or the mark of St. 
Beuno, a certain natural mark on the ear, 
were dedicated to the Saint. On Trinity 
Sunday, the anniversary of the Saint, all animals so marked were 
brought to the church and sold, and the churchwardens placed 
the money so obtained in a chest called Cyff St. Beuno. This 
chest was made of one piece of oak, with three locks. From this 
the Welsh have a proverb for attempting any very difficult thing: 
“You may as well try to break up S/7. Beuno’s chest.” Money 
from the sale of cattle was not the only alms put into Cvyf Beuno; 
it was also used to receive a kind of sin-offering, as appears from 
“an old Welsh manuscript,” which was found in the box when it 
was opened early in this century : 

“Here I offer to God four pence for my private sins, on which 
account the Almighty is now punishing me: to be given for the 
same service that the blessed 
saints used to offer, in the 
name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost.” 

St. Beuno’s tomb once stood 
in the center of his beautiful 
chapel Lglwys-y-bedd 
(Church of the Grave), by the 
south side of Clynnog Church. 





ST. BUENO’S CHEST. 


Here the grave was venerated 
for more than two centuries 
after the Reformation. 





Alban Butler, who wrote 
before 1756, says. “The 

ST. BUENO’S CHAPEL. Re a ne 
church, built of beautiful 


stone, is so large and magnificent as to remain to this day the 
greatest ornament and wonder of the whole country, especially 
St. Beuno’s chapel, in which rest the ashes of the Welsh saint, 
buried close to the remains of St. Winefred.” 

There exist in the British Museum two very faulty copies of a 
charter confirming to Clynnog Vaur the rights of sanctuary, 
which had been granted in the first instance by Gwithenit to St. 
Beuno himself. In this charter we read that ‘‘Gwithenit made 
this grant to God and St. Beuno, neither for the sake of gold nor 
of the goods of this world, but in tke hope of an eternal posses- 
sion in Heaven, and ¢o have his name inscribed in the book of 
St. Beuno.” 
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THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD. 


Sa K. KOHLER, the learned Jewish Rabbi, contributes to 

The American Hebrew aseries of articles on the “ Ethics of 
the Talmud, with Special Reference to Anti-Semitic Accusations. ’ 
In discussing what he calls “one of the dogmas of Christian 
that “Judaism represents the religion of law over 
which God watches as relentless judge, whereas Christianity is 
the religion of love, first promulgated by Jesus, who alone taught 
men to call God by the name of Father,” he says: In order to 
maintain this utterly false principle, the learned Professor Light- 
foot of the Seventeenth Century, in his “ Horz Talmudice,” 299, 


” 


theology, 


tried to prove that the Jewish invocation used in the synagogue, 
A binu she-ba-shamajim, “ Our Father in heaven!” expresses only 
the peculiar relation of the Jewish nation to God, but not the 
relation of man to God, as his loving Father, and this assertion 
is simply repeated by Ferdinand Weber of the Delitzsch school in 
his “System of the Synagogue Theology,” Leipzig, 
work, by the way, which is used by all modern Chrzstian A polo- 
getics as the chief storehouse of arguments against Judaism, 
because tt carefully avoids giving those passages of the 
Talmud which vie in broadness and philanthropic spirit with 
the New Testament teachings. In amuch fairer manner, does 
an American, Professor Toy, of Harvard, in his valuable book, 
“Judaism and Christianity,” 
idea of the Divine love. ’ 


1880, p. 150—a 


Boston, 1890, pp. 83-86, treat this 
He recognizes the fact that, from a 
purely national conception, it gradually developed into a general 
human one, ‘“‘acouple of hundred years before the Christian era.” 
The prophets call God the father, or the husband of Israel. Hos. 
ii., 1; Jerem. ii., 1,3 and 4; Isaiah lxii., 5. In the later psalms, 
the relation is a more individual one. ‘God pities those that fear 
him as a father pities his children” (Psalm ciii., 13). Gradually, 
the paternal relation is employed to denote tenderness, in Tobit, 
xiii., 4: “‘He is our father forever.” ““O Lord, 
father and ruler of my life!” The 
Pro- 
fessor Toy thinks that this conception of God’s fatherly relation 


Sirah xxiil., 1: 
And so in Wisdom yv., 5, * 
righteous man is numbered among the children of God.” 


to individuals was probably held by a select circle of thinkers, 
“but kept out of general view by the political and religious ten- 
dencies of the time, and only in the Sermon on the Mount was it 
stated with perfect distinctness and fulness. Stoic thought may 
also have influenced Jesus and perhaps other Jews among the 
advanced religious circles in forming the idea of the fatherhood 
of God.” But, “it was the profound spiritual instinct of Jesus 
which led him to make it the central point of His theistic teaching ; 
He infused into it the warmth of human feeling and the practical- 
ness of every-day life, and therefore He is to be regarded in a true 
sense as its author.” Thus does the most liberal Christian theo- 
logian sum up his views on the question. That Jesus simply 
adopted the so-called Lord’s Prayer from the synagogue and was 


accustomed to hear God spoken of as “our Father” or “my 
Father”—as He testifies by His own words when speaking as a boy 
“Wist ye not that I must be in 
that [place] which belongs to my Father?” (Luke ii., 49)—is left 


out of account altogether. 


of twelve years to His parents 


The prayer “Our Father in heaven,” to which in Akiba’s time 
wondrous powers were ascribed (see Taanith 25.b), and which was 
recited every day in the ancient synagogue (cf. Adznu Malkenu 
with II. Mace. viii., 15, III. Macc. v.,7 and 6, 2-9), can be traced as 
far back as the Exile. (See Isaiah Ixiii., 16; Ixiv., 7) It was the 
invocation of God by the sacred bard (David) (I. Chron. xxix., 
10). Priest and altar intermediated “between Israel and their 
Father in heaven.” To expound ‘the glory of our Father in 
heaven,” while disclosing to the initiated Chashaim or Essenes 
the mysteries of the heavenly household, the J/erh/aéa, was, ac- 
cording to Jochanan ben Jakkai, the great contemporary of Paul 
the Christian gnostic, a most meritorious work. (TosiftaChagiga 
ii., 1). To suffer ignominy and death for “fulfilling the will of our 
Father in heaven” was, during the Maccabean time, the task of 
those beloved by God. (Midrash Thehillim Psalm xii., 5, Me- 
chiltha Jethro 6). And when the temple and priesthood were no 
longer there, Akiba, with direct reference to the Christian atone- 
ment and baptism at the time when the Church seceded from the 
Synagogue, said: ‘Happy are ye, Israel. Before whom 
ye purified and who is your purifier? Your Father in Heaven’ 
(Yoma viii., 9). It is, therefore, simply absurd to assert with an 
air of superior knowledge, as our Christian writers do, that Jesus 
first familiarized the world with the idea of God’s fatherhood. 


are 
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THE CARMELITES IN LONDON. 


HE Carmelites, or ‘‘ White Friars,” whose assumed origin 
dates from the days of Elijah, the Prophet of Mount 
Carmel, have at the present time,a home in a dingy corner of fash- 
ionable Kensington, in a neglected-looking Queen Anne house, 
hiding itself behind the trees adjoining the Carmelite Church, 
designed by Pugin nearly thirty years ago. 

Mr. M. Lambert contributes to 7he English Illustrated Mag- 
azine, London, an interesting sketch of the habits of this order, 
which is admirably illustrated by Mr. George Lambert. 

The inmates of this sanctuary give themselves chiefly to medi- 
tation and prayer. Mr. Lambert says, the Carmelite day begins 
at 4.45 A.M. Ats5 A.M. the offices of Prime 
and Tierce are recited or chanted, fol- 
lowed by an hour’s meditation. At 6.30, 
Mass begins. After Mass, each friar par- 
takes of his meager breakfast, consisting 





three 
bread 
basin of 
black coffee, varied 


of two or 





ounces’ of 
















and a 





on Sundays and 
Feasts by butter 
and milk. 

Then all return 
to their cells till 
half-past ten, when 
the bell calls them 
to choir to 





ae 


RECREATION 








recite 
the canonical hours 




















‘ of Sext and None, followed by 
prayers and examination of con- 
science. At a given sign—a rap 
of the knuckles on a book or the 

floor—all kiss the ground and rise from their knees, reciting the 

psalm De Profundis as they proceed to the refectory for dinner. 

The refectory is a fine room on the ground-floor, having large 
on the garden. ‘Tables 
are arranged up and down the sides, and benches for the religious 
to sit upon, back to the wall, leaving the center of the room open. 

At the top, is a table reserved for the Father Prior and Sub-Prior, 

with a skull placed before the Superior as a memento that life 

is fleeting. 


windows along one side looking out 


By the time the last verse of the psalm has been said, the 
monks have made a profound inclination to the cross, and ar- 
ranged themselves in the center of the room, face to face, for 
grace. 

After some prayers, Fuse Domine benedicere is chanted by a 
novice, and the President or Hebdomadary having given the de- 
sired benediction, each goes to his place at table. A reader ad- 
The Prior raps the 
table with his knife, and the reading begins from some spiritual 
book, such as the /mztatzon, or occasionally from the life of some 
saint, or from a volume of church-history. 


vances to the rostrum in the bay-window. 


Except for the voice of the reader, silence is strictly observed in 
refectory. The menu of an ordinary dinner consists of a portion 
of soup in a common yellow earthenware-basin, fish, vegetables, 
a little fruit, and a two-handled mug of beer or a little light 
claret. Meat is allowed only to the invalids. The repast being 
ended, grace is again said, and after the ringing of “the Angelus,” 
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and a prayer, the mid-day recreation commences. After an 
hour’s rest, the bell-ringer for the week knocks at the door of 
each cell to warn its occupant that Vesper-time is near, and while 
the bell is rung, all being assembled, the Cantor intones the 
psalm, Miserere, which is said alternately until they arrive at the 
choir. Vespers are then said. 

After these duties in the church or choir, the friars retire to the 
solitude of their cells, and are at liberty to indulge in recreation. 
Some are of an artistic turn of mind, and some are musical. At 
a quarter to five, the tablets are shaken three separate times to 
warn all that it is nearly time for meditation, and to prepare for 
it by special reading. Having well studied the points for medi- 
tation, the novices go in silence to their oratory, there to await 
the sound of the bell. At the first stroke, all kiss the ground, 
and proceed to the choir reciting the usual psalm, and the Office 
of Compline is said either before or after the meditation, accord- 
ing to the time of the year. 

A few prayers are then said, and all go to the refectory, reci- 
ting another psalm, to take collation in fasting seasons, supper at 
other times. 

After the repast, prayers are said for benefactors, then they re- 
turn to the choir, again reciting the J/zserere as they go, for seven 
or eight minutes’ examination of conscience, followed by night 
prayers. After night prayers, the bell is tolled for the faithful 
departed, and the De Profund7s is recited for the repose of their 
souls. ‘These exercises finished, all retire to their cells in silence 
to await the giving out of a Latin seutence, which is to be the 
subject of serious thought before going to bed. 

At ten minutes to twelve, the night pulsator’s bell is again 
heard, and all the novices quickly rise and strive to get the 
tablets; the one who is successful kneels down and chants with 
full voice, ‘‘ Praised be Jesus Christ and His Virgin Mother. To 
Matins, brethren, to praise the Lord.” He then calls all the rest 
in the noviciate, and, when ready, they file to the oratory. In 
the mean time, the pulsator has called the Fathers and rung the 
first bell. At the clanging of the second, the hooded brown 
figures, yet again reciting the J/zserere, file to the choir in the chill 
midnight, to say or sing Matins and Lauds. The Hours being 
finished, a short meditation is made, and all retire once more to 
the plank, and try to snatch a little sleep before the 4. 40 bell calls 
them to the beginning of another monotonous round of duties. 
Thus is one day and night filled in. 


EGYPT IN THE TIME OF MOSES. 


*IR JOHN WILLIAM DAWSON, in a recent issue of The 
~ Expositor, London, says: We are only beginning to under- 
stand the height of civilization to which Egypt and other ancient 
countries around the Mediterranean had attained even before the 
time of Moses. Masperoand Tomkins have illustrated the extent 
and accuracy of the geographical knowledge of the Egyptians of 
this period. The latter closes a paper on this subject with the 
following words: “The Egyptians, dwelling in their green, warm 
river-course, and on the watered levels of their Fayoum and 
Delta, were yet a very enterprising people, full of curiosity, lit- 
erary, scientific in method, admirable delineators of nature, 
skilled surveyors, makers of maps, trained and methodical ad- 
ministrators of domestic and foreign affairs, kept alert by the 
movements of their great river, and by the necessities of com- 
merce, which forced them to the Syrian forests for their building 
timber, and to Kush and Pun for their precious furniture-woods 
and ivory, to say nothing of incense, aromatics, cosmetics, 
asphalt, exotic plants, and pet and strange animals, with a hundred 
other needful things.” The heads copied by Petrie, from Egyptian 
tombs, show that the physical features of all the people inhabiting 
the surrounding countries as well as their manners, industries, 
and arts, were well known to the Egyptians. The papers of 
Lockyer have shown that long before the Mosaic age the dwellers 
by the Euphrates and the Nile had mapped out the heavens, as- 
certained the movements of the Moon and planets, established 
the zodiacal signs, discriminated the poles of the ecliptic and the 
equator, ascertained the law of eclipses and the precession of the 
quinoxes, and, in fact, had worked out all the astronomical data 
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which can be learned by observation, and had applied them to 
practical uses. Lockyer would even ask us to trace this know]l- 
edge as far back as 6,000 years B.c., or into the post-glacial or 
antediluvian period; but, however this may be, astronomy was a 
very old science in the time of Moses, and it is quite unnecessary 
to postulate a late date for the references to ihe heavens in Gene- 
sis or Job. In geodesy and allied arts also, the Egyptians had 
long before this time attained toa perfection never since excelled, 
so that our best instruments can detect no errors in very old 
measurements and levelings. The arts of architecture, metal- 
lurgy, and weaving had attained to the highest development; 
civilization and irrigation, with their consequent agriculture and 
cattle-breeding, were old and well-understood arts ; and how much 
of science and practical sagacity is needed for regulating the 
distribution of Nile water, any one may learn who will refer to 
the reports of Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff and his assistants. Sculp- 
ture and painting in the age of Moses had attained their acme, 
and were falling into conventional styles. Law and the acts of 
government had become fixed andsettled. Theology and morals, 
and the doctrine of rewards and punishments had been elaborated 
into complex systems. Ample material existed for history, not 
only in monuments and temple-inscriptions, but in detailed wri- 
tings on papyrus. Egypt has left a wealth of records of this kind, 
unsurpassed by any nation, and very much of these belongs to 
the time before Moses; while, as Birch has truly said, the Egyp- 
tian historical texts are, “in most instances, contemporaneous 
with the events they record, and written and executed under 
public control.” There was also abundance of poetical and 
imaginative literature, and treatises on medicine and other useful 
arts. At the Court of Pharaoh, correspondence was carried on 
with all parts of the civilized world, in many languages, and in 
various forms of writing, including that of Egypt itself, that of 
Chaldea, and probably also the alphabetical writing afterward 
used by the Hebrews, Phoenicians, and Greeks, but which seems 
to have originated at a very early period among the Mineaus, or 
Punites, of South Arabia. Educations were carried on in insti- 
tutions of various grades, from ordinary schools to universities. 
In the latter, we are told, were professors or “‘mystery-teachers” 
of Astronomy, Geography, Mining, Theology, History, and 
Languages, as well as many of the higher technical arts. 





Cremation Prohibited by the Roman Church.—7%e Catholic 
Citizen says that recently a woman asked one of our priests to 
have a funeral mass said for her husband who had suddenly died 
the previous day. In the course of conversation, it transpired 
that some time ago she and her deceased husband had madea 
mutual promise that in case of the death of one of them the other 
would have the dead body cremated in order to take the ashes 
back to their native land. She came to request the service of 
blessing the corpse in the church, and meant to have it then burnt 
to fulfil the promise. Before giving her a definite answer, the 
Ordinary was consulted as to what was the proper course to pur- 
sue under the circumstances. The answer from the Chancery 
came that the Catholic burial-service could not be held if the 
condition of having the body cremated afterward were insisted 
on; the authority given was a decree of the S. Congregation, 
which prohibits Catholics from adopting this mode of disposing 
of the dead body. 

But 7he Catholic Citizen calls attention to the fact that in the 
missions of the East Indies, which are at present under the care 
of the Fathers of St. Francis de Sales, a custom exists among 
certain castes of the natives of burning their dead. Some time 
ago, this act was performed with two young neophytes whose 
parents were Christians and who, while they permitted the burn- 
ing of their children, scrupulously abstained from every form of 
superstition connected otherwise with the act. The Vicar Apos- 
tolic (now bishop) of Vizagapatam, relating the fact, asked the 
Holy See whether in sucha case the missionary would be obliged 
to protest against the proceeding at the risk of making the pagans 
believe that the priests came to destroy their caste privileges. 
He further asked whether the missionaries might baptize children 
although foreseeing that, in case of their death, the parents would 
have them cremated. The Prefect of the Propaganda replied: 
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“Cremationem approbare non debes, 
lato semper baptismate, 
gue ate exponuntur” 
1884). 

Here, we have an exceptional case, and init we may also finda 
reason for the Holy See not always adding a definite censure 
to a general injunction against a threatening ‘abuse. While with 
us a priest would be obliged to protest against the practice, the 
missionaries in the East Indies may remain passive and let cre- 
mation take place uncensured. 


sed passiv é le habeas, col- 
et popudos instruendos cure $ ju: tla ea 
(Ex. Litt. S. C. de Prop. Fide, 27 Sept., 


The New England Fast-Day.—7he Watchman, Boston, 
states that the Massachusetts Legislature has by a decisive vote 
in both branches abolished Fast Day. Ministers of different de- 
nominations concurred in recommending its abolition. As was 
said by more than one of them, the day had abolished itself, and 
its legal discontinuance would merely recognize the fact. Not- 
withstanding its official designation, it was no longer to nineteen- 
twentieths of the people a day of fasting, humiliation, and prayer. 
On the contrary, it was a day of feasting and merriment, a holi- 
day as secular as the Fourth of July. The solemn mockery of 
the Governor’s pious proclamation only made more glaring the 
hollowness of the observance. It had become an offense to seri- 
ous minds, and the jest of scoffers. In some churches, the procla- 
mation was not read and no notice was taken of the day. Some 
good people, who set a high value on everything that has the 
aspect of a State or national recognition of Christianity, will 
regret the disappearance of this relic of Puritan ascendency. ‘To 
their imagination, the State was kneeling in humiliation before 
God and supplicating His favor. But the fact unhappily was far 
otherwise. The Governor invited the people to worship, and 
added the solemn, official invocation,’‘‘God save the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts!” But no heed was paid by the great 
body of the people. The number who “appeared unto men to 
fast” was painfully small. We are well rid of a form from which 
the substance had long departed. 


NOTES. 


The Christian Register, Boston, remarks that the only reason it is worth 
while for Rev. Washington Gladden to devote six pages of the March Century 
to the anti-Catholic crusade is simply to show what an insane movement 
this is. A good many people are deluded by it into believing the ridiculous 
nonsense which is circulated to the defamation of Catholics by a society 
known as the American Protective Association. 

The Christian Commonwealth, London, says that in London they have a 
new contingent of preachers in the front rank of the Anglican Church. The 
Bishop of Ripon, Archdeacon Farrar, and Canon Knox-Little are being 
reinforced by mighty men of valor oratorically. Canon Scott Holland, 
Canon Newbolt, Dean Kitchin, and Dean Stables have come rapidly forward 
and are eagerly welcomed by thousands of hearers. 
has not fallen on any follower, 
Each of these dignified preachers was 


The mantle of Liddon 
and Dean Church has found no successor. 
suz generis. When Newman and Man- 
ning left the Anglican communion, their classic days offpreaching were over, 
as any reader who peruses their earlier and later sermons is aware. They 
had no pulpit disciples. hard to emu- 
late as Phillips Brooks, whose preaching was a study of velocity 


Each was inimitable. They were as 
The Independent observes that notwithstanding the bitter struggle which 

has been carried on since 1870 between the Quirinal and the Vatican, Church 

and State are still united in Italy, and the Catholic clergy are 

State. The so-called “Cultus Fund” of the Italian Government during the 

last year had a capital of nearly 215,000,000 lire. 


paid by the 


Bishops, priests, and other 


ecclesiastics receive their salaries from this fund. The State still supports 
23,255 monks and nuns, at an annual expense of about 7,000,000 lire. This 
expense becomes smaller each year by the death of its beneficiaries. Origi- 
nally, the number supported was 50,6390. Since 1866, the State has given over 
to that purpose 226 cloisters and monasteries, the inmates of which have 
died, or these buildings have been sold. There are still 619 nun-cloisters in 
Italy. Recently the minimum priest-salary was fixed at 800 lire per annum. 


The Rock, London, reports that Professor Herbert Ryle of Cambridge 
University is editing for Messrs. Macmillan a series of introductions to the 
Books of the Bible, intended primarily for the use of theological students, 
but so arranged as to offer to the general reader ‘‘a complete and readable 
account of the several groups of books in the light of modern criticism.”” Ten 
volumes are already in hand. 

The Inquirer says that the late Dr. 
pastor of Hartford, Conn., 
that finally, 


Nathaniel Burton, the Congregational 
was so annoyed by complaints of his long prayers, 
to re-enforce his conviction that the criticisms were not justifi- 
able, he had a stenographer come one Sunday morning to take down his 
prayer. He was astonished when he received the copy to find how long the 
prayer was, and afterward cultivated brevity. 

Ram’s Horn, as usual, has some quaint things to say on solemn subjects: 

The profane man is always telling somebody that the devil is his master. 

Christianity says, ‘‘Love your neighbor 
“First find out what he is worth.” 

You cannot make a success of your religion unless you have enough of it 
to make a success of you. 

One reason that some preachers do not reach the masses is because they 
get up in the church steeple to write their sermons. 


as yourself.” Society says, 
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ENGLAND AND THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 


*“REAT BRITAIN has resolutely refused to be drawn into 
alliance with the Powers of Central Europe. Probably, 
the reasons for this course are, that the British Government is un- 
willing to meet the enormous expenditure which such an alliance 
would demand; and, more especially, because the English people 
firmly believe that India, the main source of England’s wealth, is 
in no immediate danger from Russia. This last proposition is 
defended by the Official Press of India. Joseph Popowski, an 
ardent admirer of the Triple Alliance, in his book ‘The Rival 
Powers in Central Asia,” undertakes to show that if England iso- 
lates herself, she will not be able to defend India against the 
assaults of Russia; but that if she joins the Triple Alliance she 
can successfully resist the approaching foe. 

The Statesman, Calcutta, in a long article replies to Popowski, 
as follows: He has to prove, first, that Russia seeks to conquer 
India; secondly, that England alone could not repulse Russia; 
and, thirdly, that, with the help of the Triple Alliance, the posi- 
tion would be inverted, and that she would enjoy a very good 
chance of success. Now, all these points are eminently disputa- 
ble, and Herr Popowski’s presentation of them needs to be an- 
alyzed. 

He devotes an exceedingly valuable chapter—by far the most 
valuable chapter in the book—to the history of Russia’s advance 
into Asia. This history is already pretty well known, but it has 
never been written with more ability than by Herr Popowski. 
His intimate knowledge of the Russian authorities on the subject 
places his analysis of the Russian advance and its methods on a 
far higher plane than the rhodomontades of English political 
writers. But when he comes to argue that the advance of Russia 
must necessarily terminate in an invasion of India, the writer 
begins to lose his historical sense. Herr Popowski forgets that 
the strength of an Empire is in inverse ratio to its extent. He 
forgets that the Slav-Finnish-Mongolian-Tartar races, which we 
loosely call “the Russians,” 
cohesive force. 


are not bound together by any real 
The Slavs are dwindling in number and in force, 
their civilization eaten through by political Nihilism, religious 
unbelief, and physical disease. ‘The Finns yearn to return under 
the mild sway of Sweden; the Poles are in a state of chronic dis- 
content, ready at any moment to express itself in open rebellion ; 
the wild tribes of Central Asia suffer under the corrupt yoke of 
Russian officials, and would be only too glad to throw it off; and 
the Germans of the who have contributed to 
the Empire many of its greatest generals and administrators, are 


3altic Provinces, 
being excluded from power and irritated into emigration. Russia 
is trembling in the throes of disintegration. 

It is, therefore, curious to turn to the Austrian writer’s view 
of what he considers the chief weakness of the English position 
in India. 

“Certainly,” writes Herr Popowski, “the defense of India 
would be much easier if the British could thoroughly rely on the 
loyalty of the natives. 
not trust the natives. 
the number of 


The British Government, however, does 
This is evident from the resolution that 
European troops must equal one-third of the 
Angilo-Indian forces; that native officers should be excluded from 
the higher commands; and that the native troops should only be 
enlisted from certain castes and nationalities. The same mis- 
trust of the natives is observable in the administration, and in 
the relations with the Indian Princes. Nevertheless, it is un- 
deniable that Great Britain is accomplishing a grand work of 
civilization in India.” The author goes on to lay weight on the 
heterogeneous nature of the population of India as a source of 
weakness, though he calmly passes over the same fact with re- 
gard to the Russian Empire. 

Herr Popowski forgets that, if England joined the Triple Alli- 
ance, she might be forced to fight Russia at sea and in Asia, in 
order to create a diversion for the Central European Powers. 
The power of disposing of the navy of England and of the wealth 
of England is earnestly desired by the Continental Powers, in 
order to bring her into line with the Triple Alliance in Europe. 
This is the avowed intention of many Continental statesmen and 
publicists. But, work on the fears of England as they may, the 
burnt child dreads the fire, and England has suffered too much 
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in the past from her interference in European politics to be 
tempted to such a course again. 

The Allgemeine Zeitung, Munich, declares that England has 
lost her chance of becoming a member of the Great Alliance of 
Central Europe. England would probably demand great conces- 
sions, which the Powers are all the less likely to grant as English 
influence has been greatly diminished by the vacillating policy 
of English statesmen. 

Mr. Hartpole Lecky, the English historian, in a speech deliv- 
ered in the Imperial Institute, says that there is no need that 
England should sacrifice herself to the Moloch of Militarism like 
the Continental Powers. England’s colonies love the mother- 
country, and thus Greater Britain is strong enough to withstand 
all attacks. The population of India appreciates the reign of 
We cannot 
tell what clouds may arise, but nothing in the world can destroy 
the power of the British race. 

A writer in Dze Nation, 


perfect peace which British rule has brought them. 


3erlin, in a series of articles entitled 
“Wanderings in Russia,” denies that Russia aims only at a con- 
The true Russian dream of 
empire is the Czar ruling the whole world. 


solidation of all the Slavonic races. 
Everything that 
retards the progress of Russian influence and power must be 
stamped out, and the Slavonic nations of Eastern Europe can 
hope that Russia will be friendly toward them only as long as 
they submit to the will of the Czar. 

G. v. Schultze-Gaevernitz 


says in the Preussische /Jahr- 


biicher, Berlin, that the Russian manufacturers are in favor of 


The backward state of 
civilization and the poverty of the Russian masses prevent the 
expansion of trade which the Russian industrials had hoped for, 
and this forces them to look abroad fora market. 


an aggressive policy of Russia in Asia. 


If Russia could 
possess herself of Turkey, she would shut out all foreign manu- 
facture from Turkish ports. 


THE MIQUEL-CAPRIVI LIBEL-CASE. 


HE Utrechtsche Courant, Utrecht, gives the following ac- 
count of one of the most famous trials for libel that Ger- 
many has ever known: The complainants were Chancellor von 
Caprivi and Miquel, Minister of Finance. 
the journalists Plack-Podgorski 


The defendants were 


and Schweinhagen and the pub- 
Dewald. Ahlwardt was 
also concerned in the affair, but 


lisher 


as he is a member of the Reichs- 
tag he cannot be prosecuted with- 
out special consent of the House. 
Plack-Podgorski 
hagen wrote a pamphlet in which 


and Schwein- 


Dr. Miquel is accused of having 
used his political influence to 
amass a fortune. He is also ac- 
cused of perjury. The testimony 
of numerous witnesses was ad- 
that the defend- 
ants were not only men of bad 
character, but that they had been 
criminals. It was shown that Plack-Podgorski had been punished 
for the lowest kinds of crime, theft, fraud, and perjury; that 
Schweinhagen was a lay-preacher, not attached to any denomi- 
nation, that he wrote for the Socialist papers, was driven out of 





duced to show 


t 


CHANCELLOR VON CAPRIVI. 


the ranks of the Socialists because he was suspected of being a 
stool-pigeon of the police, and then joined the Anti-Semites. 

About sixty witnesses testified, and the trial lasted over a week. 
Plack-Podgorski and Schweinhagen failed to prove their accusa 
tions against the Minister, and were sentenced to imprisonment, 
Plack-Podgorski for twenty-one months, Schweinhagen twelve 
months, and Dewald for three months. Dewald’s defense was 
that he did not know the contents of the pamphlet which he pub- 
lished. The majority of the German papers applaud the decision 
of the court. 

The Letfziger Tageblatt, Leipzig, in referring to the Plack- 
Schweinhagen trial, says that this trial is not the only evidence 
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of the fact that people must be careful what they write in Ger- 
many. Listowsky, the “dummy” editor of the -rankfurter 
Zeitung, has been sentenced to a fine of a thousand marks and 
three months’ imprisonment. The fine was imposed because the 
Frankfurter Zeitung accused a captain of infantry of cruelty to 
his inferiors, without proving the accusation. The punishment 
of imprisonment was inflicted because the paper falsely reported 
that a country minister had been arrested for fraud and committed 
suicide in jail. The irate man of God brought a criminal action. 





WHY CHINA DISTRUSTS THE POWERS. 
N VON BRANDT, late Imperial Consul-General to China, 
e contributes a paper to the current number of the 
Deutsche Rundschau, Breslau, in which he points out the causes 
of China’s dislike of the nations of Europe. He writes: 

By the annexation of the left bank of the Mekhong River, 
France hopes to put herself in possession of all the Laos States, 
and to get the control of the trade of Southern China. The idea 
is not new, and its execution was made comparatively easy by 
the fact that Gladstone was in power, and, therefore, a weak 
foreign policy could be reasonably expected from a Cabinet under 
his leadership. But the matter is not yet ended. 

The Chinese Government has instructed its Chargés d’ Affaires 
in London and Paris that China does not acknowledge any 
Siamese rights over the districts north of 21°, and that, therefore, 
Siam has no power to hand over these districts that they may be 
formed into a Buffer State. Nor will China pull the chestnuts 
out of the fire for England. It is a great mistake to believe that 
the Celestial Empire is altogether a guadlité négligeable. Itis 
indeed poorly equipped for offensive warfare, but its defensive 
strength is very great, and it is doubtful if any Power would or 
could spare the troops necessary to bring a conflict with China to 
a speedy conclusion. 

The Chinese have always had a very bad opinion of foreigners, 
and this dislike is on the increase. And not without cause. 
Russia has appropriated the left bank of the Amur, and threatens 
Cashegary and Mongoly. The Chinese have been driven by 
France out of Annam, by England out of Burmah, and by Japan 
out of the Liukiu Islands. The position taken by the United 
States, Canada, and the Australian Colonies with regard to 
Chinese immigration is not likely to impress the Chinese with the 
civilization, justice, and integrity of the foreigners who seem to 
claim all possible advantages, without granting proper equiva- 
lents. It is not to be wondered at, that not only the Conser. 
vatives but also the Liberals of the Empire are distrustful of 
strangers. 

The missionary question is also a very important one with the 
Chinese. Not only have all foreigners a right to worship as they 
please in China, but full protection is given to all missionaries 
going into the interior; although France alone stipulated this in 
her Treaty with China, and, therefore, the admission of other 
than Catholic missionaries is entirely voluntary on the part of 
China, and there are now between 1,500 and 2,000 missionaries 
in the Interior, many of whom are accompanied by their families. 
Independent of the religious importance of this, it must be of 
great advantage to civilization to have a number of cultured and 
refined foreigners settled in the country; but, unfortunately, hun- 
dreds of uneducated persons have been sent out, many of whom 
have not even received a proper training for their special work. 
These people must bring about aconflict through their ignorance, 
and they endanger the safety of the whole foreign community. 
Sweden is hardly in a position to enforce the punishment of the 
murderers of her missionaries at Hupeh, and if these murderers 
be not punished to the full extent, the security of all the for- 
eigners in the Empire is endangered. 


+ 





Chinese Enterprise.—The Chinese Overland Telegraph service 
is already becoming a dangerous rival to the old established 
Cable-Companies, says Der Ost Asiatische Lloyd, Shanghai. 
Messages from Shanghai go without interruption to Helampo, 
on the frontier; from there to Blagowestschenk, and from there 
direct to Europe. The Chinese are doubling all their cable- 
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connections and the most important lines on land. Messages 
sent by the Chinese line go much quicker than those entrusted to 
the Russian telegraph-service, and are much less subjected to 
mutilation. 

According to The Celestial. Empire, Shanghai, the Chinese 
Government is changing its attitude on the question of the emi- 
gration of its subjects to foreign countries. A proclamation has 
been issued, securing to returned emigrants certain advantages 
which they formerly forfeited on going abroad. Hitherto, the 
Chinaman, successful in alien lands and wishing to return to his 
ancestral haunts in the “Flowery Land,” had to do so entirely 
at his own risk, as he was robbed of his savings by the rapacious 
officials of his district. That his rights to property in China will 
not in future be alienated by his sojourn in strange lands is 
likely to give an impetus to emigration. 


Aggressive Policy of China.— 7%e 7%mes, Rangoon, India, says 
that the Viceroy of Yunnan has issued a proclamation declaring 
that Upper Burmah, as far as the Kachin Hills, belongs to the 
Chinese Empire. These hills form a valuable scientific frontier, 
where a few troops could successfully oppose an advancing army. 
The anxiety of England to retain possession of that part of the 
world has most likely been so much overdone that the Celestials 
have been thoroughly aroused. China has taken the initiative in 
the responsibility of making a decisive move in a political game 
into which she has been inveigled by Russia and France. Fur- 
ther claims to territory are put forward, and the Chinese Am- 
bassador is said to be in Lord 
Rosebery on this matter. 


direct communication with 


Argentine Finances.—‘* While the United States of Brazil are 
suffering from the torments of civil war,” says the Azex, Monte- 
video, Uruguay, ‘‘the Argentine Republic is establishing a firmer 
credit in Europe. The Argentine National Government has, 
since January, paid in full the interest on the gold bonds. Up 
to that date, this interest had been paid at 63%.” The greatest 
authority in Germany on the subject of Foreign Loans, the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, says that the Argentine Minister of 
Finance has informed the Committee of Argentine Bondholders in 
Frankfurt that he is about to pay $2,000,000 on account of the 
two years’ arrears of guaranteed railway interest, amounting to 
$7,500,000 in the aggregate. 


Foreign Jurisdiction in Japan.—The Japanese Government 
endeavors to obtain an alteration of the treaties with foreign 
Powers, abolishing the right of foreigners to remain under the 
jurisdiction of their Consuls in Japan. This right appears as at. 
insult to Japanese civilization, and many of the foreigners conside: 
it entirely unnecessary. Thus, 7he Japan Mazl, Yokohama, 
commenting upon the censorship exercised over the press in 
Japan, denies that this censorship is abused, as 7he Fapan 
Gazette asserts. No Japanese editor or publisher can be fined or 
imprisoned on account of matter appearing in his paper, except 
after aregular trial in a court of law, and by virtue of a judicial 
sentence, and cases in which the censorship is exercised unjustly 
are extremely rare. 


A Trans-Pacific Cable.—It is proposed to lay a cable for di- 
rect telegraphic communication between Canada and Australia. 
The Hawaiian papers think it would be advantageous to lay the 
cable over the Hawaiian Islands, and that the venture would be 
apayingone. Zhe Advertiser, Honolulu, says: “The projected 
Canada-Australia cable, it is stated, would be 6,244 miles long 
and cost $7,000,000, if it did not touch the Fiji Islands or New 
Zealand. It is assumed the cable would be laid by, and would 
belong to, the Colonies benefited. Allowing for all contingencies, 
the total cost is put at $8,725,000, which, at 3 per cent., would 
make an annual interest charge of $261,750. Counting deprecia- 
tion at $160,000 and the operating expenses at $300,000 per year, 
the total annual amount to be met would be $721,750. The dis- 
tance from Honolulu to Monterey Bay is 2,080 miles, says The 
Hawait Gazette, Honolulu, and allowing for slack, it will require 
2,247 miles of cable, costing $2,696,400. Three per cent. interest 
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on the above will be $80,892 per annum. ‘The Hawaiian Govern- 


ment has offered to guarantee $25,000 per annum. All it requires 
is a similar annual guaranty from the United States Government 
of $56,000, and the cable will be laid within twelve months. The 
business of the company ought to amount to $60,000 the first year 
and $100,000 the second year. Then why not lay the cable at 
once?” 


Filial Piety.—The Hyogo News, Kobe, Japan, relates a touch- 
ing tale of robbery, filial affection, andrepentance. A year ago six 
yen were stolen from a house in Tottory, its master being wounded 
in the defense of his property. The thief has now confessed his 
crime, explaining that he was driven to commit it to enable him 
to feed his sick father. The latter is now dead, and the son has 
given himself up to the police to submit to punishment. 


Trouble in Chilii—As the elections in Chili have resulted in a 
complete defeat of the Conservative Party, the Liberals are in 
very good spirits, and a repetition of the former troubles is likely 
to occur. The Chilian Government, says 7he South American 
Fournal, London, appears to be very nervous about these mat- 
ters. An attack was recently made upon the artillery barracks 
at Santiago by a band of conspirators, who were, however, re- 
pulsed after a short but active fight, during which seven men were 
killed and several wounded. ‘The Government has now declared 
a state of siege from Coquimbo to Concepcion and many parti- 
sans of the Balmaceda Party have been arrested. 


An Army on a “Strike.”"—7he Weekly News, Auckland, 
New Zealand, has a Special Correspondent at Apia, Samoa, who 


writes: A whole army on a “strike”! This appears to be rather 


sensational news; but it is nevertheless strictly true. On Jan- 
uary 10, the Samoan army, consisting of twenty-five able-bodied 


men, “struck” for wages. The captain, Sea- 
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eign Ministers of the other Powers decided not to interfere, be- 
yond insisting that more adequate protection should be afforded 
to the missionaries, their servants and converts in the province of 
Hu-Peh. 
in behalf of those Chinese who are now being persecuted by the 
authorities for showing friendliness toward the murdered men. 
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The Ministers have also promised to exert themselves 


Gifts to Royalty.— Many loyal Japanese were desirous to make 
some presents to the Emperor and Empress on the occasion of 
their silver wedding. It is not usual for the Mikado to receive 
presents from his subjects, but their Majesties will accept pres- 
ents from their subjects at this time. Gifts must not consist of 
money, and their Majesties have expressed a wish that every- 
thing like rivalry should be avoided. This reminds us of a simi- 
lar conduct on the part of the German Emperor during his last 
visit in the Netherlands. The Emperor’s attention was attracted 
toa very beautiful sword exhibited in the show-case of a jeweler. 
Several merchants of Amsterdam, wishing to please His Majesty, 
purchased the weapon and sent it as a mark of their respect to 
the Emperor. He admired it very much, and commented upon 
the beautiful finish of the blade, but said that, not even to please 
the gentlemen who offered the gift, could he allow himself to 
deviate from his determination never to accept a present from a 
private individual or corporation.—Het Nieuws van den Dag, 
Amsterdam. 


THE AGRARIANS AND THE TREATY. 


HE J/ndependance Belge, Brussels, says: The willingness 

of the German Agrarians to abate their opposition to the 
Russo-German Commercial Treaty was not solely due to their 
loyalty toward the Emperor. The export of German manufac- 
tures to Russia is of such importance that the landed interests 
would suffer from the inability of the manufacturing centers to 
purchase farm-produce, if the industrial laborers are forced 





peri, had taken his leave before the strike. = 
The army has been without pay for nine months, 
and an intimation from the Treasury Depart- 
ment that only six men of the rank and file 
could be paid in future at the rate of five dol- 
lars per month, together with the reduction of 
the captain's pay to ten dollars per month, re- 
sulted in a general strike. The twenty-five 
men carried away with them twenty-nine Gov- 
ernment rifles, and stated their intention of 
holding the weapons as security for their ar- 
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to emigrate in search of employment. Besides, great re- 
ductions have been granted by Russia of the duties on 
German market-gardening produce, and the farmers begin 
to discover that the Treaty is rather advantageous to them. 

During a recent speech at Danzig, 
Chancellor yon Caprivi said: 





“His Majesty the Emperor not only 
regards the treaty with Russia as a new 
guarantee of peace, but he also has in 
view the possibility that the coming cen- 
tury may demand 





rears of pay. As they passed the King’s Pal- 
ace on the march out, they saluted him with a 
His Majesty, Mali- 
etoa I., is said to have connived at the strike, he sympathizing 
with the army, as his own salary has not been paid with that reg- 
ularity and promptness which royalty is accustomed to demand 
and expect. 
justed. 


him. 
volley of blank cartridges. 


Since the strike, matters have been amicably ad- 
Seaperi's salary is to be twenty dollars per month; six of 
the army have been re-enlisted and placed on full pay of five dollars 
per month, and a number of patriotic soldiers have volunteered 
their services as a King’s guard without remuneration. 


Settlement of the Sung-Pu Affair.—Several months ago, two 
Swedish missionaries belonging to the Swedish branch of the 
Christian Alliance Mission were murdered at Sung-Pu, in the 
Province of Hu-Peh, China. The Swedish Minister has suc- 
ceeded in compelling the Chinese Government to take some 
action in the matter; but this action does not appear very satis- 
factory to the foreign residents in China. 

The Government has ordered two men to be executed, and that 
the families of the murdered men shall be paid an indemnity of 
Der Ost Asiatische Lloyd, Shanghai, declares that it 
is by no means certain that the men who are guilty of the murder 
will be executed; and, furthermore, the refusal of the Govern- 
ment to dismiss the Mandarin of the district where the murder 
took place, gives cause for grave concern. 


$40,000. 


France and Russia 
remained entirely indiferent in the matter, and thus the For- 


At first she detested 





a coalition of the 
nations of Europe, 
some of which may 
not be able to 
meet, unaided and 






























She took a better 
look at him, and 
thought he wasn’t so 
bad. 
alone, the eventu- 
alities of the 
times.” 





Father Caprivi blesses 
pam the happy pair. 
The newspapers 
have various theories as to the signifi- 
cance of these words. The most general 
opinion is that the Chancellor referred 
to the attacks of Socialists and Anar- 











But he said: ** The laugh is 
on you, my dear.” 


—Deutsche Waspen, Berlin. 


chists upon the present governments. 
Not a few believe, however, that he had 
in mind the formation of a customs- 
union to include all Europe. The object of this union would 
then be self-defense of Europeans against the competition of 
North America. 


THE Reichs Anzeiger, Berlin, makes the official announcement that the 
Emperor has given his sanction to the issuing of treasury-bonds to cover the 


immediate wants of the Empire. The issue is not to exceed 165,000,000 marks. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


EMIN PASHA’S LAST VEN- 
TURE. 
HANS VON ZOBELTITZ. 


R. FRANZ STUHLMANN, in his re- 
cent book, ‘With Emin Pasha in the 
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unqualified admiration for the late Emin 
Pasha. I cannot agree with him. 
Stuhlmann’s book proves, indeed, that 
Emin was a master in dealing with the na- 
tives, and that his zeal in the service of 
science was immense; and while it is not 
wise to judge an African expedition from a 
European point of view, yet Emin Pasha 
acted in direct opposition to the Foreign 
Office, in whose service he was, and the 
Germans are not likely to accept his ex- 
cuse: ‘In case of success I will be forgiven.” 
Emin started on his last expedition from Bukoba, on Lake 
Victoria Nyanza, February 12, 1891. ‘Our intention was to 
explore the northwest corner of the German sphere of interest,” 
says Dr. Stuhlmann. But soon 
Emin changed his mind, and 
moved westward, hoping to 
cross the Continent, to join his 
former adherents in the Equa- 
torial Provinces, and garrison 
the Cameroon Hinterland — 
“And if I am successful, I will 
be forgiven.” The expedition 
encountered a troup of Soudan- 
ese under the command of Se- 
lim Bey. But these men “num- 
bering 198, of which only 20 
could be called fighting-men,” 
had the appearance of robbers 
rather than of disciplined men. 
In the middle of August, the 
expedition started from Undus- 
suma, west of Lake Albert Nyanza. Hunger, disease, and the 
threatening attitude of the natives forced Emin to return, and in 
November the explorers wére back in Undussuma. Small-pox 
broke out among the members of the expedition, Emin Pasha lost 
his eye-sight almost entirely, and the situation became very criti- 
cal. Emin ordered Dr. Stuhlmann to return with those who were 
not sick, hoping to follow him within a month. Dr. Stuhlmann 
awaited the Pasha at Ru- 
mensori Mountain, where 
he received another ex- 
plicit order to return to 
Bukoba. Dr. Stuhlmann 
thinks that his superior 
did not intend to attempt 
to execute his first pro- 
ject of crossing the con- 
tinent, but that he was 
forced to join the Man- 
yema tribe on their jour- 
ney to the southwest, 
because his carriers had 
died. Emin Pasha is to 
be pitied as a man who 
found an untimely death 
among a mob of barbar- 
ous natives; but we can- 
not regard him as a hero 
who died in the service 
of his country, for he 
acted without authority. 
Dr. Stuhlmann refers 
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THE LATE-EMIN PASHA. 


DR. STUHLMANN. 
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FAC-SIMILE OF LETTER OF INSTRUCTION. 


several times to Stanley. Emin Pasha admired Stanley as a man 
of iron will; but could not sympathize with him, because Stanley 
is “full of inconsiderate egoism.” Emin refused to defend him- 
self against Stanley’s attacks while he was in Africa, ‘ because 
he did not have his diaries at hand.” ‘These journals are now in 
the possession of the Imperial Government, and their publication 
may be expected. 

Speaking of the future of the East African colonies, Dr. Stwhl- 
mann believes that two things are necessary ere they can become 
really valuable. The slave-trade and the trade in ivory must 
be stopped at all cost, and efficient means of transport must be 
provided by training the elephants to act as carriers instead of 
the slaves. 

Colonization by Aryans is not likely to be successful excepting 
in the mountainous districts. The attempt to build a railroad 
which reaches deep into the interior is, in Stuhlmann’s opinion, 
“a somewhat dangerous experiment.”—Daheim, Leipzig. 


SPIRIT-PHOTOGRAPHS. 


E shall not stop to criticize the possibilities of photograph- 
ing a “spirit.” The history of Spirit-Photography will 
give the reader all desired information. 
of Barnum, where so many Humbugs have been born. 
an engraver and amateur photo- 
grapher of Boston, in 1861, acci- 
dentally discovered the new 
ence and art.” While treating a 
negative, he saw besides the per- 
son photographed, the faint out- 
lines of a head on his plate. 

He was naturally much sur- 
prised, and more so when, a few 
days later, the same thing hap- 
pened again. He did not know 
then that, in his inexperience, the 
plate had been twice exposed, and 
that the “spirit” photograph was 
simply a weak impression of some- 
body’s head, perhaps his own, 
photographed on the plate before he used it for its intended pur- 
pose. Mumler was a clever man, and took advantage of the 
Spiritistic interpretation of his photograph. He established a pho- 
tographic atelier in New York for Spirit- Photography, which he by 
this time understood thoroughly. 
photographers as a fraud. 
“no fraud was proved.” 


It originated in the land 
Mumler, 


‘ 


‘sci- 





He was prosecuted by other 
The courts discharged him, because 
In the mean time, others had discovered 
the secret, and Spirit-Photography flourished. * All photographers 
were not so lucky as Mumler; the courts often found them guilty. 
One judge, in Buffalo, in 1865, declared that ‘ Spirit- Photography 


is nothing but fraud.” The public, however, believed in the 
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thing ; and credulity must have been great, when, in 1874, a pub- 
lisher could sell a new edition of the Bible with “authentic pho- 
tographs of Abraham, Moses, David, etc., all taken by Spirit- 
Photography.” 

This fraud soon appeared in France. 
“It was in 1873. 


A French writer said: 
Allan Kardec was the High Priest of Spirit- 
ism. I remember having visited 
his séances and have seen him re- 
surrect the ghost of Voltaire, who, 





I am sorry to say, cannot write 
French correctly any longer.” Re- 
vue Spirite became the advocate 
of Spirit-Photography. It used to 
be necessary for the person who 
desired a photograph of a departed 
one to “sit” at the time the spirit- 
photograph was taken. But, later 
the “artists” dispensed with that. 
All that is needed is to send in 
your photograph and 2ofr. “At 
a certain hour and day you should 
‘think vigorously’ of the departed 





one, and thus ‘assist’ the work. A few days after you will receive 
by mail the desired picture.” The business would have continued 
longer, with success, no doubt, if an “artist” had not made a sad 
mistake. A grocer in Montreuil wanted a photograph of his four- 
year-old son, who had been dead a year. The child’s spirit-pho- 
tograph was that of a man at least fifty years old. 
terfered, and a detective discovered the fraud. 


The police in- 
The photographer 
had next to his “dark room” another “dark room,” a room cov- 
ered with black cloth. In it he had a manikin, without head, but 
covered with light blue tulle; also a variety of heads, some 4oo. 
With this equipment, and a very slight exposure before actually 
using the plate, he was able to furnish any spirit-photograph to 
order. He confessed all; got one year’s imprisonment, and was 
fined soo fr. Thus Spirit-Photography came to an end in 
France. 

Spirit-Photography still flourishes in England and America. 
In England a well-known photographer, Traill Taylor, claims 
that he has produced pictures of spirits, but he has given no 
proot of his assertion.—Nordstjernen, Copenhagen. 


EGYPTIAN FARMING. 


| ~ GYPTIAN agriculture was of a high order; the country was 
enormously fertile, producing as much as three, or even 


four crops inthe year. Egyptnot only fed its own population of 





seven millions, but exported largely to other countries. In the 
tombs of Thebes and other places, numerous agricultural scenes 


are depicted, giving representations of plowing, hoeing, sow- 











FIG. 2. 


ing, reaping, threshing, winnowing, and housing the grain. 


The wealthy classes owned large flocks and herds. The breeding 
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of horses received much attention. 
wool only. 
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Sheep were reared for their 
Fig. 1 shows a flock of goats trampling down the 
grain, which was sowed by 

hand. shows the 
Egyptian plow; it was made 
entirely of wood and very sim- 
ple. 


Fig. 2 


Fig. 3 is the Egyptian 
thresher’s song. 


it runs: 


Translated 





“’Thresh for yourselves, thresh 
for yourselves, 
O oxen; 
Thresh for yourselves, thresh 
for yourselves. 
Measures for yourselves, 
Measures for your masters.” 


The farmhouses and build- 
ings were often of large size 
and surrounded by lands laid 
out as gardens. The 
building contained living-rooms, apartments for domestic pur- 
poses, stables for horses, and coach-houses for travelling chariots. 
The cattle-houses stood some distance away. 








FIG. 3. 
same 


A canal usually ran 





FIG. 4. 


along the back of the grounds to supply water. Fig. 4 shows the 
plan cf the cattle-sheds, with the mode of fastening the cattle. 
Fig. 5 shows Egyptian granaries. They were usually built with 


























vaulted roofs and were filled through an opening at the top, 
reached by steps. They were emptied, when required, from 
doors at the bottom.— Dansk Maanesdkrift, Copenhagen. 


A History of South Africa. —De lo/kstem, Pretoria, South 
Africa, furnishes the following information: The South African 
Republic has enjoyed a period of rare prosperity since the British 
yoke was thrown off in 1880. Many of the old settlers who first 
wrested the country from the Zulus have died since then, and the 
Volks-road has become alive to the fact that a history of the oc- 
cupation of the Transvaal by the whites should be compiled 
before all the original pioneers have passed away. ‘The work of 
compiling this history has been intrusted to Mynheer Ode, the 
Secretary of Public Schools, and funds have been voted to enable 
him to visit the remaining “trekkers” (pioneers) to learn from 
their own mouths everything of interest regarding the exodus of 
the Boers from the territories under British rule. The work will 
be published simultaneously in English and Dutch. Most of the 
books on South African history and the history of the Transvaal 
Republic in particular have hitherto been published by persons 
prejudiced for the English point of view, and it is time that the 
Africanders were heard. 
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A CANTON FLOWER-BOAT. 
G. SCHLEGEL. 


HE Chinese floating café chantant, or, 
as it is called in Cantonese, Fasting, 














7 is often incorrectly translated Flower- 
as ; Boat. The word means a ‘Gaudy 
is = - : 

om pope Boat.” These boats have, as far as 























we know, never been fully described. 
The reason is that it is not easy for 
foreigners to get access to them or to 
the “high life” on board. It is not known when they were intro- 
duced. The Chinese Encyclopedias do not mention them, though 
all sorts of Chinese vessels and crafts are described. The only 
mention of such a boat in Chinese history is in connection with 
a certain Yang Khan, who lived during the Liang-Dynasty, a.p. 
502-556. 

Our pictures show the front view of such a boat as it looks in 
the evening. As will be seen, these boats resemble enormous 
Venetian gondolas. The greatest part of the hold is taken up by 
the saloon, furnished with the best style of furniture. In the 
middle is placed a large round marble-topped table; the chairs 
are of Chinese ebony, elaborately carved, while the saloon is 
lighted up by European swinging-lamps. Behind this saloon, 
near the stern, are the kitchen, sleeping-rooms, and other apart- 
ments for domestic use. ‘The owners of the boats live on them. 
Upon the deck of this saloon is a smaller room, covered with an 
awning of mats, in order to allow the occupants in day-time to 


BOAT OF CAFE CHANTANT. 
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INTERIOR OF CAFE CHANTANT. 


enjoy a little cool air. The fore-part of the prow of the boat is 
covered with a square platform, upon which one or more small 
tables, with the necessary couches, chairs, and stools are placed 
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for those guests who prefer the cool breezes to the heat of the 
saloon. There they chat, drink wine, and smoke water tobacco- 
pipes, which are prepared by slave-girls. 
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One of them is seen 
offering such a pipe to one of the guests in our plate. . The several 
boats are moored alongside of each other in a long line, and a 
plank, laid from the platform of one boat to the other, enables the 
guests, as well as the domestics, to pass from one boat to the 
other. To the left and right of the entrance are two niches, in 
which a couch is placed for the opium-smokers. 
the entrance reads, ‘*” 


The tablet over 
The Moon is bright; the Breezes are pure.” 
There is a great variety in the style and decoration of these boats. 

There is always a swarm of smaller covered boats around the 
flower-boats. The guests hire these if they wish to invite the 
singing-girls to a rowing tour on the river. I cannot repeat too 
often, that the only key to the Chinaman’s confidence is the ability 
to speak his tongue, for he then knows that you understand his 
ways and habits and have become (according to his views) civil- 
ized. By talking their language and behaving as an Chinaman, 
I have even been allowed the favors of a Chinese home.—/m/Zer- 
nationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie, Leyden, 
Letpztg. 


Paris and 


ARE THERE ANY WHO SHOULD NOT VOTE? 


Sao struggle for universal suffrage is still carried on in Hol- 
land, and the Dutch papers and magazines continue to give 
large space to the subject. Among the most notable writers on 
the subject is Cort v. d. Linden. In a recent article in De Gids 
he discusses the advisability of universal suffrage. He 
says: A river cannot be made to return to its source. 
Democracy has set in over all the world; we may direct 
it, we may turn it into proper channels, but we cannot 
sweep it back. Henceforth, we must accustom 
selves to the thought that the majority will rule. 


our- 
And 
yet, a limit to the suffrage is necessary, and democracy 
itself acknowledges this necessity. Equality does not 
mean uniformity, but rather the right of every man to do 
that for which he is best fitted. Will not the State be 
best served if the most fitting have the greater share in 
administration? The Constitutions of our modern coun- 
tries do not theoretically admit the justice of class-priv- 
ileges. Yet the masses ingtinctively feel that the man 
who is able to gather wealth must have administrative 
talent. Democracy also feels that the right to vote can- 
not be unreservedly extended to all. 

In every country, there are to be found some who are 
unfit to be entrusted with responsibility. Among the 
lowest strata of society, we meet with the déc/assé, men 
who never were fit to be admitted toa social community, 
and men who have dropped away from their proper 
places. Among such people are those who have ruined 
themselves morally and intellectually by the excesses of 
riotous living. Also, those who, grown up in utter 
abandonment, never learned to restrain their passions 
and vices—intellectually impotent men, who hold back 
the community in its forward march. Further, those 
who are born under the curse of a degraded heredity, 
which punishes the third and fourth generation for the 
sins of the parents; and, also, the habitual drunkards 
Where is the public necessity that demands the co-oper- 
ation of such people? The party to whom they attach 
themselves must invariably suffer. There are undoubt- 
edly, even among the very lowest ranks, some who are 
not intellectually and morally impotent, men who have 
simply been unfortunate in the battle of life; men who 
It is our 
duty to assist them and, if possible, to reform them. 
But, until that reform is accomplished, they lack the 
spirit of independence. They cannot be held responsi- 
ble for their own actions, and they are certainly wanting 


fought unsuccessfully against circums ‘ances. 


g 

in the qualifications needed to prove that a man is 
worthy to take a part in national legislation and administration. 
Class-legislation and property qualifications have failed to keep 
out undesirable elements without injustice to many worthy men. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 
By ERASTUS WIMAN. 


There is some increased activity in the distribu- 
ion of merchandise, owing to the advance in the 
season. There is alsoa better hope of employment 
because of the resumption of some manufacturing 
establishments. Thereisalarger demand for wool, 
and in 
activity. 


iron there are signs of some 

But when these things are noted, the catalogue of 
improved signs of the times stops short. The week 
has been fruitful of only indications, 
though nothing of a depressing character can be 
said to have occurred. 

“A waiting market” the best de- 
scription possible for the numerous interests depen- 
dent on a revival of demand. The uncertainty of 
Mf. Cleveland’s action in relation to the Seignior- 
age Bill made hesitation more than ever apparent, 
though it seemed to be a foregone conclusion that 
he would prevent it from becoming law. With this 
element out of the way, and prompt action on the 
Tariff, which certainly cannot now longer be de- 
layed, there ought to be a better prospect in view 


few good 


seems to be 


so far as these legislative impediments are con- 
cerned. 
chasing-power of the 


That business can revive while the pur- 


producer is so seriously 
affected by low prices, it is impossible to believe 
We sent out of the country in the last few weeks 
eleven anda half million bushels of wheat, which 
is within a fraction of what was sent in the same 
period last year. But the average price this vear 
is a shade over sixty cents per bushel, while that 
of last year was seventy-six cents. A loss of sixteen 
cents a bushel on 11,500,000 bushels is the loss of the 
entire profit on production, and is an instance of 
how hopeless is the struggle of the American far- 
mer, taxed and mortgaged up to the chin, in com- 
petition with 
and Russia. 


the cheap labor of Argentina, India, 
No wonder that 22 millions of wheat 
reached Western points this year as compared with 
38 millions in same period last year. Thus, we 
have 8 to 10 millions of money less in circulation 
among farmers than last Spring for this one prod- 
uct alone. Corn happily shows larger receipts, 
and is steady in price, being unaffected by foreign 
prices, as we export only five per cent. of our 
corn-crops, and nearly fifty per cent. of wheat. 
There is a steadiness, too, about that is 
comforting. Notwithstanding the receipts reach 
the enormous figures of 6,734,000 bales since Sep- 


cotton 


tember 1, the price is maintained, and advanced 
last week asixteenth of acent per pound. Locally, 
no effect of the hard times is seen in the fact that 
Northern spinners have in the month taken only 
69,000 bales against 8 
time last year. 


5,000 bales during the same 
Since September 1 the absorption 
by spinners shows the astounding decline of twenty 
per cent., or a decrease of 262,000 bales. 

Stocks alone hold Money continues 
to accumulate, and the demand for its use in legit- 


their own. 


imate and safe channels is far behind itssupply. 

The Board-clearings show about the same rela- 
tive decrease as lately prevailed, and the railroad 
earnings are neither better nor worse. 


NuRSF: “Alfred was very naughty to-day, 
ma’am.”’ 
MOTHER (who saw the nurse walking with a 


policeman): ‘*‘ Was my child so bad that you were 

forced to have him arrested ?”’—Die Bombe, Vienna. 
MERCHANT: 

single men.”’ 


‘“*I am sorry, but I never employ 


APPLICANT FOR SITUATION: ‘“*Have you a 
daughter to spare, sir?’’—£7vk, Berlin. 

MARY: “ What are you thinking of, darling ?”’ 

JOHN (insinuatingly): ‘‘ Nothing, dear.” 

MARY (lovingly): ‘‘ How egotistical !""—Humor- 


istische Blatter, Leipzig. 


“DRUNK again, Miller! why don’t you exercise 
some self-command?”’ 
‘*Co-com-mand I de-despise ; Iam an An-Anar- 


chist.’”—Lustige Blatter, Berlin. 





WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP. 


For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion. 


A book on Dermatology with every cake. All druggists. 


increased | 


LEGAL. 


<prcaates 


Unanimity in Verdicts. 


IN Zhe London Law Journal, six leading mem- 
bers of the English Common Law Bar express their 
views on the subject of unanimity in verdicts. Mr. 
Lockwood, Mr. Telf, Mr. Kemp, and Mr. M’Collare 
strongly opposed to giving the majority of a jury 
the power to return a verdict, while Mr. Channell 
and Mr. Inderwick think that the right ought to be 
granted, but in purely civil cases only. Mr. Lock- 
wood makes one strong objection to the proposed 
change. He considers that, if unanimity were 
unnecessary, juries would spend less time in de- 
liberation. 


Under the present system, the discus- 
sion in the retiring-room results, as a rule, in a 
It 
sometimes happens that when the majority are 


carefully considered and equitable verdict. 


! inclined to go wrong, the better-informed minority 
are able to turn them to their own way of thinking. 
The absence of deliberation would, Mr. Lockwood 
thinks, diminish the chances of 
increase them. 


justice rather than 


Married Women. 


The Ohio Legislature has just removed one of the 





disabilities of married women in that State by 
passing an Act providing that the marriage of a 
woman shall not disqualify her from acting as 


administratrix or executrix, ‘‘ whether such mar- 
ria 


ge occur before or after her appointment or 


qualification.’ 


Saving Syllables in Court. 

Counsel for the plaintiff in a certain case made 
use, during his argument, of the word brougham. 
‘“*Excuse my interrupting you, Mr. X.,"’ said his 
lordship, ** but in the society in which I am accus- 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


| opposed to him used with such effect: 


tomed to move we pronounce that word ‘broom,’ | 


and so save a syllable.” 
the judge had occasion to use the word omnibus. 
‘* Excuse me, m’lud,”’ broke in counsel, “ but in the 
society in which I am accustomed to move we pro- 
nounce that word ‘ bus,’ and so save two syllables.” 


Tornado Insurance. 


In Queen Ins. Co. of Liverpool vs. 
the Appellate Court of 


Hudnut Co., 
N. E. R., 397), 
being an action upon a tornado policy, the question 


Indiana (35 


arose upon the pleadings, whether there is any 
Cifference between ‘‘a tornado,”’ 


‘a hurricane,” 


“a cyclone,” or 
‘“‘a very high wind.” The 
Court decided in November, 1893, that there is no 
difference. 


and 


The Court observed: “It is alleged in 
the complaint that the property insured was des- 
troyed by a cyclone or hurricane. The assurers 
deny that the loss was occasioned by a tornado, 
evclone, or hurricane, but allege that it was caused 
by a very high wind forcing the boat against it. 
This is a confession that a tornado, cyclone, or 


hurricane caused the injury. 
Evidence. 


In an action against a railroad company for in- 
juries alleged to have been caused by the defec- 
tive condition of a locomotive-engine, declarations 
as to the condition of the engine by engineers in 
of it, made at from six 
hours to five months before the accident, are inad- 
in evidence the company, not 
Louisville & R. Co. v. 
Stewart (U. S. Circ. Ct. App.), 56 Fed. Rep., 808. 


charge various times 


missible against 


being part of the res gest@. 


Supplementary Proceedings in New York. 


An order adjudging a judgment debtor in con- 
tempt for disobedience of an order in supplemen 
| tary proceedings, which does not determine that 
the misconduct complained of defeated, impaired, 
or prejudiced the right or remedy of the creditor, 
Wolf v. Buttner (New York 
93) 6 Mise. Rep., 110. 


is fatally defective. 
Court of Appeals, 18 


The publishers of Tue Lirerary Dicest take pleasure 
in offering a substantial paying business to one good man 
in each county in the United States. 

The applicant must be a man of good character and 
education and be so situated that he can devote his whole 
time to the business. 

Address, with references, stating age and previous bus- 
iness experience, 


Business Manager, 
Funk & WaGNALLS COMPANY, 


18-20 Astor Place, New York 


During his summing-up | 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


J. F. F. will be grateful, as we are, to T. L. H., 
of Harrisburg, Pa., to E. D. C., of Buffalo, N. Y., to 
E. M. E., of Oakdale Park, Mich., to J. G. G., of 
Milwaukee, Wis., for information about the author- 
ship of the lines beginning 

‘“*Once in Persia reigned a king,” 
which, in our issue of March 1s, we declared our- 
The poem, entitled ** The 
’ of which the lines we have published 
comprise the first stanza, was written by Theodore 


selves unable to place. 
King’s Ring, 


Tilton, and appears in his “*The Sexton's Tale and 


Other Poems,”’ published in 1867 by Sheldon & 
Company, New York. The seven stanzas of the 
poem make it too long to reprint. 

R. M. C., CECILTON, Mp.—How did Pall Mall 


Street in London get its name, and how is it pro- 
nounced? 


From the game of pall-mall, formerly played 
there before the street was inclosed, which was 
done about 1690. Pall-mall is a corruption of the 


old French name of a game, of which the English 


were formerly very fond, and which consisted 


in 
driving with a mallet a wooden ball through a 
hoop or ring of iron raised above the ground 


The English universally pronounce the name as 
though it were spelled Pell Mell, and it is so spelled 
by Pepysin his Diary under date of July 26, 166 

S. P., TALLAHASSEE, FLA.—Was there ever in 


New York a drinking-place called Garraway's? 

No. In ’Change Alley, Cornhill, London, was a 
noted coffee-house of that name. It was there Mr. 
Pickwick dated the famous note which the counsel 
** Garra- 
way’s, twelve o'clock. Dear Mrs. B.—Chops and 
tomata sauce. Yours, Pickwick.” 

G. A., CYNTHIANA, KY.—Who wrote: 

‘*Where none admire, 'tis useless to excel ; 

Where none are beaux, 'tis vain to be a belle’? 


Lord Lyttleton (1709-1773), in 


7173 “Soliloguy on a 
Beauty in the Country.” 
Cc. O. W., TALLULAH, LA.—Where can I find 
“The child is father of the man’”’? 
In Wordsworth’s lines beginning “My heart 


P. V. B., BUFFALO, 


these two ‘Sayings? 


| leaps up when I behold.” 


N. Y.—Were President Lin- 
coln’s words in his second Inaugural Address, 
‘““With malice toward none, with charity for all,” 
original with him? 

It is barely possible our great President may 
have seen a published letter written by John 
Quincy Adams to A. Bronson, July 1838, in 
which oceurs : “ Incharity toall mankind, bearing 


no malice or ill-will to any human being.” 


30, 


D. P. J., WILMINGTON, DEL.—Where can I find 


(1) “Free trade, one of the 


| greatest blessings which a government can confer 
on a people, 
lar. 


is in almost every country unpopu- 
(2) ** Next to the originator of a good sen- 
tence is the first quoter of it.” 

(1) In Macaulay’s Essay on Mitford's ** History 
of Greece,” (2) In Emerson's “ Letters and 
Social under the head, “Quotation and 


1824. 
Aims,” 
Originality.”’ 


W.H. B., CHARLESTON, S. C.—Was there ever 
a female sovereign who bore the title of King? 

Queen Elizabeth (1533-1603) always bore the title 
‘*King of France,” asserting that if by the action 
of the Salic Law she could not be Queen, she would 
King. When Maria Theresa appeared before 
the Diet of Hungary, to ask aid against her ene- 
mies, the members of the Diet, admiring her man- 
** Mori- 


be 


like spirit, rose, and said with one voice: 
amur pro nostro rege, Maria Theresa.’ 


A Delightful Spring or Summer Trip is to 


Old Point Comfort and Norfolk. Thence via the Nor- 
folk and Western Railroad to Petersburg, Richmond, 
Lynchburg, Bedford, Roanoke, Wytheville, Bristol, Chat- 
tanooga, Lookout Mountain. Return by same route up 
| to Bristol, thence come up the Shenandoah Valley via 
Natural Bridge, the Grottoes of the Shenandoah, Luray 
Caverns, Harper's Ferry, Washington, Baltimore and 
Philadelphia. Stop-over at pleasure can be made at any 
| of these points. Modern and well-kept hotels at all of 
them. The trip to Lookout and a sojourn of a few days 
on its summit will well repay the tourist. Round trip 
tickets for this trip on application to L. J. ELuis, Eastern 
| Pass. Agent, Norfolk and Western R.R., 317A Broadway, 
| New York. 
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CHESS. 


The Great Chess-Match. 


The third game, in the Steinitz-Lasker match, was 
won by Lasker. Againthe Ruy Lopez was selected, 
and again Steinitz played 3. P—Q 3. Considerable 
interest was manifested when the fourth game be- 
gan on Friday, tosee whether Steinitz would play 
the Ruy Lopez. He selected, however, a Giuoco 
Piano, which was played with great brilliancy by 
both masters. After White's sixtieth move, Black 
resigned. Lasker says that he lost in the end bya 
blunder, when the game should have been a draw. 

A correspondent desires us to tell him what 
the Ruy Lopez opening is, and something about 
the controversy regarding the “ Steinitz defense,” 
3. P—Q3. 

The opening gets its name froma Spanish bishop, 
who published an analysis of the opening in 1561. 
Mr. Steinitz, in his “Modern Chess-Instructor,” 
says: ‘It has been held by the greatest masters to 
be one of the strongest openings that the first player 
could adopt.’”” The move that specially character- 
izes it is White’s third : 


White. Black. 
1. P—K4 P—K¥4 
2 KKt—B3 Q Kt—B3 
3. B—Kt 5 


‘The “time-honored” defense is Black, 3. Kt—KB3. 
“Mr. Steinitz, who is one of the greatest ana- 
lysts in the world, maintains that the best de- 
fense is 3. P—Q 3. There are comparatively few 
-chess-masters who agree with him. Lasker says: 


“This is Steinitz’s own way of defending the Ruy | 


Lopez. Black must be satisfied to have a cramped 
position in the opening moves.” Zhe Evening Post 
says: “*His defense to the Ruy Lopez was doomed 
from the very moment that Steinitz introduced 
and advocated 3. P—Q 3, followed by B—Q 2 and 
K Kt—K 2. Many doubts were raised as to the 
efficacy of this defense, and most of the leading 
theorists as well as chess-masters were unanimous 
in condemning the scheme. But it was reserved 
for Lasker, by this ingenious move, 6. B—Q B 4, to 
‘prove the inadequacy of Steinitz’s defense.”’ 


A correct solution of THE LITERARY DIGEST 
‘Problem was received, in the order given, from 
Dr. T., New York City; J. T. M., jr., Boston; F. 
«C, J., Marietta, O.; and R. T., Des Moines. The 
key-move is B—Q square; Black, any move ; White, 
2.P—Kt3ch. T. A. B., Jerusalem, N. Y., sends 
-Q—R 5, and works out a mate, but he overlooks 
Black, 2, R—K 5. This prevents White mating in 
three moves. Weare glad to know that many of 
our readers are taking an interest in the noble 
game. We publish a very ingenious creation of 
Reichelm’s. 


PROBLEM NO. 4. 
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Good Cooking 


Is one of the chief blessings of every home. 
insure good custards, 
Borden Eagle Brand 
the label. 


To always 
uddings, sauces, etc., use Gail 
ondensed Milk. Directions on 
Take no substitute for the Eagle Brand. 
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Current Events. 


Tuesday, March 20. 


In the Senate, the revised Tariff Bill is re- 
ported from the Committee on Finance, and it is 
announced that the debate will begin on April 2. 

The House passes the Sundry Civil Appro- 
priation Bill. 

Louis Kossuth dies at Turin. . The Belgian 
Cabinet resigns, in consequence of the failure of 
the Proportional Representation Bill. 

Wednesday, March 21. 

Only the Senate in session. The New 

Jersey Supreme Court hands down a decision 


Senate, and declaring that under the State Con- 
stitution the Senate is not a continuous body; 
ustice Abbett dissents. The New York 
ankers who took up the recent bond-issue, pass 
a resolution urging the President to veto the 
Bland Bill. 


Thursday, March 22. 


In the Senate, 
Mr. Hoar, in relation to the death of Kossuth, 
and passed; a new Treaty with China, mngrinnges 
by ecretary Gresham, is discussed. . The 
House discusses a contested election case. .. . 
Kearsarge court-martial for the trial of Com- 
mander Heyerman is begun. 

It is decided to bury the body of Kossuth in 
Hungary ; students in Buda-Pesth compel sev- 
eral places of amusement to close, as a mark of 
respect for Kossuth. ... Twenty persons are 
injured by a bomb-explosion in a church at 
Grenoble, France; no arrests are made. : 
President Peixoto, of Brazil, revives the imperial 
decrees authorizing the execution, without trial, 
of all rebels and persons guilty of aiding and 
abetting rebellion, whether natives or foreigners. 

Friday, March 23. 

Only the House in session ; the Military Acade- 
my Appropriation Bill is passed. The Seign- 
iorage Bill is discussed in the C ‘abinet ; the Presi- 
dent’s position is still unknown. 

Mobs of students and citizens are dispersed by 
troops in Buda-Pesth ; there is a lively debate in 
the Chamber of Deputies over a motion relating 
to Kossuth ; finally a motion is passed to send a 
delegation to Turin, and adopt resolutions of 
regret. ... Admiral Mello is proclaimed head 
of the rebel Provisional Government of Brazil, 
and he declares that the war will be continued. 


Saturday, March 24. 


Only the House in session; the Postal Appro- 
priation Bill is passed... . It is believed that 
the President intends to veto the Bland Bill. 

The Colorado Supreme Court decides that Gov- 
ernor Waite had no right to order out the mili- 
tia to put his appointees into office. 

Buda-Pesth has calmed down The one- 
man-one-vote principle is to be ‘embodied in a 
separate measure, and not incorporated in the 
new Registration Bill by the British Cabinet. ... 
There is talk of an alliance of Russia, Germany, 
and Austria. ... Da Gamaarrives at Montevideo. 

Sunday, March 25 


Coxey's “ Army of the Commonwealth” moves 
from Massillon to Canton, eight miles ; one-third 
of the army deserts before night. . . . Ambassa- 
dor Pauncefote informs Secretary Gresham that 
the British Goverment is prepared to negotiate a 
new modus vivendi with reference to seal-poach- 


ing. 

Rossuth’s sons, it is said, will accept citizenship 
in Hungary, and Francis will run for the elective 
branch of the Diet. 








WE LAUGH SOMETIMES. 


WILLIE: “Your father is going to church to- 
| morrow with your mother, ain’t he?” 
| ‘TomMMyY: ‘“ How did you know that?’ 
| WILLIE: “ Well, if he wasn’t, you'd never be dig- 
| ging bait on Saturday afternoon.” —/udge. 


| “THAT Mr. 
| Maude. 
“Why?” asked Mamie. 
“T told him you had quit playing the piano, and 
asked me what made you do it—the Golden Rule 
r asore finger?’—Washington Star. 


young Biggles is a brute,” 


| 

| 

| he 

| 

|o 
MATER: “ Our son is bright, though his talent is 

as yet sleeping.” 

| . . ” 

| PATERFAMILIAS: “Rather snoring just now. 

| Journal pour Rire, Paris. 





The publishers of THe Lirgrary Dicesr take pleasure 
in offering a substantial paying business to one good man 
| in each county in the United States. 
| The applicant must be a man of good character and 
| education and be so situated that he can devote his whole 
| time to the business. 

Address, with references, stating age 
iness experience, 

Business Manager, 
Funk & WaG 


18-20 Astor Place 


and previous bus- 


NALLS COMPANY, 


, New York. 


upholding the Republican Senate as the legal | 


a resolution is introduced by | 


said | 





[March 29, 1894 


““MEN who eat beef become very beefy,” 
Dawson, 


said 
‘** Man takes on the attributes of what he 


eats. 

“Stop moralizing, and order the lunch,” said 
Sappy. 

“All sight, what do youeat? Veal?’’—Harfer’s 
Bazar. 
| CLERK OF THE COURT: ‘‘Remember, my good 


woman, you are on your oath and must speak the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 

Mrs. MCCARTHY : “ Well, thin, out av politeness 
I’d have kept it to mesilf, but if I must shpake the 
whole truth—sure thin, ye’re the ugliest man I’ve 
ivver sot eyes on!”—Fun, London. 





| TRAMP: “Can you helpa poor man on the road ?’’ 

LADY (promptly): ‘* Yes; Isaw you looking at the 
wood-pile; 4 

TRAMP: “You saw me see that wood, did you; 
well, you won’t see me saw it.’”’ Then he turned on 
| his heel and pattered down the dim vista of the 
future, and left the gate open after him.—G7r7, 
Toronto. 


you can 


“Ts his lordship playing German airs?” 
‘““No, American heiresses.”—Defroit Tribune. 


‘““SCRIBBLINGS is going to the dogs. 
in one of the worst dives yesterday.” 

“Oh! that’s nothing. He is writing a fin de siecle 
novel, and is studying his characters.—Der //oh, 
Austria. 


I saw him 


“RABBI, who is happier, the man who owns a 
million dollars or he who has seven daug 

THE RABBI: ** The 
ters.”’ 

“Why so?” 

“He who has a million dollars wishes for more 
the man who has seven daughters does not.’”’—//e- 
gende Blatter, Munich. 


hters ?” 


one who has many daugh- 





OLD LaApy (devoted to Rector): ‘‘ Tell your father 
that it is my earnest wish that he should bury me 
when I die.” 

RECTOR’S DAUGHTER: “I’m sure he’ll be 
He'll be pl—I mean he ~ he—it—it—would be so 
Really I must now bid you good-by.” 
don. 


SCIENTIFIC AND 


and have tested its merits, 


Give it Their Endorsement. 





de 
it 
Punch, Lon- 


REASONING MEN 


who examine the workings of the 


MtoONnCWEL 


ARK. 





TRACE 


PROF. TOTTEN’S OPINION. 

Professor Totten, of Yale College, is one 
of the most advanced thinkers, reasoners 
and Bible students of the age, and all of 
his scientific works are of the highest 
standard. On page 228, volume VIL., of 
his work entitled ‘‘Our Race,” he writes 
as follows: ‘‘ But thanks be to God, there 
is a remedy for such as be sick—one sin- 
gle, simple remedy—an instrument called 
the Electropoise. We do not personally 
know the parties who control this instru- 





‘ment, but we do know of its value. We 
are neither agents nor are in any way 


financially interested in the matter.” 





A large book of information about the Electropoise 
| is mailed free to any address. 


ELECTROLIBRATION COMPANY, 


| 345 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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YOUR GOOD HEALTH, | 
if you’re a suffering wo- 
man, demands Doctor 
Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription. There’s no 
other medicine like it, 
for women’s peculiar 
ills. No matter how 
distressing your symp- 
toms, it relieves your 
aches and pains, and 
if faithfully used will 
bring a permanent 
cure in every chronic 
weakness or derange- 
ment, in catarrhal inflammation, and in the 
displacements of women. West Liberty, O. 


Dr. R. V. PIERCE: Dear Sir—I can cheer- 
fully recommend your valuable medicine, the 
“Favorite Prescription,” to suffering females. 

Three years ago my health became so poor 
that I was scarcely able to help with the house- 
hold duties. I was persuaded to try your 
medicine, and I purchased six bottles. Phat. 
with the local treatment you advised, made 
me strong and we'll. 

My sister has used it in the family with like 


se 


THE 


Homiletic Review. 


An International Monthly Magazine 





The Columbia 
Dictionary Holder. 


THE AOST PERFECT DEVICE FOR HOLDING 
Any book which is too heavy to be easily handled. 


The Columbia Holder 


combines the merits of the best 
makes and possesses the new fea- 
ture of self-adjustment, by which 
the teaves will all lie flat, no matter where the 
book may be opened. This advantage is not 
found in any other book-holder. It is so con- 
structed that when the volume is opened on 
either side of its center, the heavier side sinks 
automatically until the open pages are exactly 
on a level. 



















The device by which the book is kept open or 
closed as desired is simple in the extreme and 
this in turn adds the features of durability and 
freedom from derangement. There are no 





in Religious Thought, Sermonie Litera- 
ture, and Discussion of Practical Issues. 
8vo, 96 pp. 





levers to press either in opening or closing the 
Columbia Holder. 
The angle is so adjustable that it may be in 








Now in its eighteenth year. 






proper position for a person sitting, or the book 
may lie quite flat and sufficiently high to be 
read by a person standing. 

Fastened to the main rod of the 
holder is a receptacle or book-shelf 
which not only adds to the utility 
but also to the attractive appear- 
ance of the stand. 


EDITORS: 
I. K. Funk, D.D. 
REV. NEWELL WOOLSEY WELLS. 


Subscription, Per Year, $3.00; to Clergymen 
and Theological Students, in Advance, 
$2.50 ; Single Numbers, 30 cents. 


THe Homi.etic Review for 1894, with a circula- | 
tion larger by several thousand than ever before, 
has encouraging assurances from every side as to 
the high place it holdsin public estimation. We are 
ever planning for the present, while holding the 
great features of the past, the addition of all that 
will keep it well up to the front in the march of 
thought, and make it of increasing value to preach- | 
ers, pastors, and lay workers in every field of Chris- | 


The Columbia is Manufactured Both as a Single-Volume 
and a Two-Volume Holder. 


The Double Holder is made specially for the Standard Dictionary when in two 
volumes, and does not possess the feature of self-adjustment, it being unnecessary 
with the thinner volumes. 


tian activity. PRICES: vik. my 
T. De Witt TaLMace, D.D.: “Ido not know how Ant. Oak Boards, Framework Japanned, or Gold Bronze, $5.00 $7.50 

THe Homivetic Review affects others, but to me it ‘“ Pr ~ ea ‘6 Anti B =e o ~ . 10.00 15.00 

is so full of suggestions that when I rise from read- es 6 “ “ ntique = y , 

ing itthere are sermons on the tips of my fingers, Nickel-Plated, - - - 10.00 15,00 


sermons in my mouth, sermons on my eyebrows— 
head full and heart full of sermons. While I appro- 
priate nothing of other preachers’ materials, THE 
[oMILETIC REVIEW points out new gold mines where 
we can dig for ourselves.” 


Paiuie Scuarr, D.D., LL.D.: “It is the best peri- 
odical I know of its kind. One need only look atthe | 
variety of contents and the names of writers, in- 
cluding some of the ablest American and foreign | 

| 
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ANSTICE & WARNER, - 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


pulpit orators and divines, to be convinced of its 
practical value to hey wer of the gospel. The 
symposiacs on the chief books of the Bible and on 
the religious questions of the’day are especially in- 
teresting and stimulating.” 





The Perfect Perpetual Calendar. 
Funk 


of Marriage. 
H. S. Pomeroy, M.D. 


Prefatory note by Thomas Addis Emmet, M.D., 
LL.D., and introduction by Rev. J. T. Dur- 
yea, D.D., of With an appendix 
showing the Laws of most of the States and 
Territories regarding Pertinent 
Crime. 12mo, cloth, 150 pp. 
post-free. 


Simplest; most reliable; 50 cents, post-free. 


The Ethics 
& Wagnalls Co., 18-20 Astor Place, New York. 


-—ABIG TEN CENTS’ WORTH 


ABOUT THE 
‘y HONPERT AT FGURES STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


This is the title of a valuable 
pocket book (5x24) of over 100 
pages, elegantly bound in flexible 
cloth covers, large type; gives the 
most concise business methods ; 
quickest way to add, multiply, div- 
ide, compute interest, discount bills, 
average accounts: Tables; useful 
business hints and helps, maxims, ete., ete. Worth 
its weight in gold to any business person; easy as A, 
.B, C; sent post-paid on receipt of price, namely 25 
eents. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 18-20 Astor 
Place, New York. 


Address Publishers THE HOMILETIC REVIEW 
18-20 Astor Place, New York. 








Boston. 





Forms of 
| Price, $1.00, 
| Send Ten Cents and Secure the Following: A Pros- | 
| pectus of the Standard Dictionary, containing valuable | 
| sample pages, including Prang’s exquisite colored plate | 
of 22 birds (cheap at 50 cents and fit for framing in | 
gold), and other illustrations from the Dictionary; dis- | 
tinguishing features: the editorial staff; comments of | 
the press and of prominent scholarsat home and abroad, 
| also facsimiles of editors’ manuscript copy and of proofs | 
under revision, through eleven stages to the final stage | 
of work ; an account of journey from A to Izzard, etc.; 
etc.; total, 64 pages, carefully packed inside a pasteboard 
tube, and sent post-paid on receipt of rocents. Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, 
New York. 


‘“To the earnest man and woman everywhere, who 
has watched the reckless manner in which marriages are 
contracted, the wicked way in which responsibilities are 
| shifted and ignored, and the slow and sure defilement of 
society because the criminal classes are allowed to propa- 
gate their vile species, while Christian households and 
moral parents ignore their duty to this and to the next 
world, this book is almost like a voice from heaven, 
Should reach its hundred-thousandth edition.’’—Chicago 
Journad. 


Funk & Wagnalis Co., Pubs., 18-20 Astor Place, N. Y. 
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CUNETHICS; © 


OR, THE 


Ethical Status of Woman. 


A Question of the Hour. 


“This book is an attempt to sketch the status of 
woman in the field of human civilization and re- 
demption, and thereby disclose the ethical status of 
the sex. He argues from Scripture, earnestly and 
cogently, on the of his exegesis, that the 
woman has all the rights and immunities bestowed 
upon her that belong to the male, both in the Church 
and the State. It isa strong plea for the recogni- 
tion of woman as having equal inheritance, endow- 
ment and dispensation with man in matters of 
religion, and that she should be conceded equal 
rights in every field of life. The work may be read 
with interest and profit even by those less advanced 
= line of belief..—The Christian Advocate, 

roit. 


By REv. W. K. Brown, A.M., D.D., 
President Cincinnati Wesleyan College. 
12mo, cloth; price, 75 cents, post-free. 





‘‘A most timely book.”—Union Signal, Chicago. 
“His argument is interesting.” —New York Evan- 
gelist. 


‘*The book is valuable in its historic and biblical 
references.’’"—Golden Rule, Boston. 


**Many of his individual statements are true and 
important.’’—Congregationalist, Boston. 


“Tt meets with much force of argument all the 
modern objections founded in inspiration and in 
reason against allotting to woman the position in 
society that her talents and cultivation seem to de- 
man for her at this hour.”—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 


Funk & Wagnalis Co., Pubs., 18-20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


OBSCURE CHARACTERS 


MINOR LICHTS OF SCRIPTURE. 


By Rev. FRED’K HASTINGS. 


12mo, Cloth, 284 pp. Price, $1, Post-free. 





‘*Interesting and valuable.” — Christian 
Advocate, Nashville, 

‘*To teachers and preachers it will prove 
suggestive.” —Messiah’s Herald, Boston. 


Antipas; or, Reliable Principles. 
Manaen; or, Diverse Destinies. 
Adoni-Bezek; or, Righteous Retribution, 
Mnason, the Aged Cypriot. 


The Prince of Meshech; or, Thought and 
Sterling Character. 


Hashai, the Archite; or, a Fateful Meeting. 
The Young Levite; or, Rich Content. 


The Son of Ner; or, Disappointed Expecta- 
tions. 

Jashobeam, and Courageous Companions. 

Abel’s Oracle; or, Prudence and Peacefulness. 

Rizpah; or, Relative Suffering. 

Uzzah; or, the Danger of Familiarity with 
Sacred Things. 

The Wife of the Kenite; or, Trust and 
Treachery. 

Abijah; or, Early Piety and Evil Parentage. 

Vashti; or, Divorced, not Disgraced. 

Cyrus, the Divinely- Directed Deliverer. 

The Devout Damascene; or, Answered while 
Asking. 

Rebekah; or, the Worth of Life. 

Hobab; or, Possible Usefulness. 

The Sycharite; or, Freshness in Life. 

The Synagogue Builder; or, the Unworthiest 
the Worthiest. 

Malchus, the Last Healed. 

The Roman Procurator’s Wife; or, Witness 
and Warning. 

Simon, the Cyrenian; Companion of the Cros.. 

Joseph; or, Secret Disciplineship. 

Barabbas; or, Unexpected Release. 

Barnabas; or, the Catholic-Spirited Disciple. 

The Ephesian Chancellor; or, Tumult and 
Official Calm. 
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NEW BOOK 


READY MAY Ist. 


FIVE-MINUTE 
OBJECT SERMONS 


TO CHILDREN. 
BY SYLVANUS STALL, D.D. 


Author of ‘“‘ Methods of Church Work,” etc. 





12mo, Cloth. bout 250 pp. 
Price, when Issued, %1.00; 
To Advance Subscribers, 75 cents. 


Use Acceptance Order Blank. See below. 





TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


. Anchor—Hope that Lays Hold of Christ. 

. Chart—Avoiding Dangers. 

. Passport—Citizens of an Heavenly Country. 

. Money—Its Value and Its Uses. 

. Counterfeits—Coins and Christians, Real and 

Imitation. 
. Banks— Gathered and Guarded Treasures. 
. Seeds—Thoughts, Words, Deeds—Their Life and 
Perpetuity. 

. Sowing—The Spring-time of Life. 

. Reaping—The Harvest-time of Life. 

10. Wheat and Chaff—The Coming Separation. 

11. Flowers—God’s Wisdom Displayed in Their 
Creation. 

12. Flowers—They Display God’s Goodness to Man. 

13. Wayside Weeds and Garden Flowers—Neglected 
and Christian Children. 

14. The Heart—The Most Wonderful Pump in the 
World. 

15. The Eye—The Most Valuable and Most Wonder- 
ful Telescope. 

16. The Eye—Smallest Camera, Most Valuable 
Pictures. 

17. Coal and Wood—Jesus the Light of the World. 

18. Lanterns—The Best Light for Our Path. 

19. Candles—Christian People, Their Relative Influ- 
ence. 

20. Candles-—Reflectors, Extinguishers. 

21. Water—Jesus, and Earth’s Moral Deserts. 

22. Bread—Universal Soul Hunger. 

23. Stone—The Natural and Renewed Heart. 

24. Polished Stone—Perfection Through Suffering. 

25. Traps—‘* They Lay Wait; They Catch Men.” 

26. Oyster and Crab—Conscience. 

27. Worm in the Apple—Wickedness in the Human 
Heart. 

28. Pocket Rule— How God Measures Men. 

29. Salt—The Saving Power of Christians. 

30. Iron, Low Grade and High Grade—Character 
and Worth. 

31. Abelone Shell—Things Which We Possess, and 
Things Which Possess Us. 

82. Broken Chain—Breaking the Whole Law. 

33. Looking Glass—Seeing Ourselves in God’s Law. 

34. Fish in Aquarium—The All-Seeing Eye of God. 

35. Wordless Book—Sin, Salvation, Purity, Glory. 

. Whiskey—The Character and Effects of Aleotiol. 
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36. 
37. Plastic Face—Character in the Countenance. 

38. Ropes—Habits, and How They Become Strong. 
39. The Magnet—Jesus, the Great Drawing Power. 
40. Dogs—The Dogs of St. Bernard. 

41. Scarlet Rags—Sins of Deepest Dye. 

42. Watch and Case—Soul and Body. 

43. Keys—How God Unlocks the Human Heart. 

44. Husks—The Disappointed Pleasure Seeker. 

45. Pearls—One of Great Price. 

46. Frogs—The Plagues of Egypt. 

47. Blood—The Feast of the Passover. 

48. Pine Branch—The Feast of Tabernacles. 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
18-20 Astor Place, New York: 
Enclosed please find 75 cents, for which send me 
a copy of Dr. Stall’s new book, ** Five-Minute Ob- 
ject Sermons to Children,’* when issued, as per your 
special offer to advance subscribers. 
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HE DANCE OF MODERN SOCIETY. By Pro- 
fessor WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON. Revised 
edition. Will prove invaluable to all who cannot 
settle this disputed question of Dancing. They will 
hail a clear, vigorous, thorough, and courageous 
treatment of the question. 12mo, cloth. Price, 
60 cents. 

“The most pungent attack on the modern dance 
we have ever read.’’— Harper's Magazine. 

‘**Tf there is in our language any better discussion 
of the subject, we would be glad to have it pointed 
out.”—Baptist Quarterly. 
me No man in his senses will dance.’’—Cicero, 106 
.C. 

‘** Dancing is a fitting recreation, even for a philoso- 
pher.”—Socrates, 470 B.C. 

Professor William Cleaver Wilkinson's ‘* Dance of 
Modern Society * brings the question down to date. 
\ . HAT OUR GIRLS OUGHT TO KNOW. By 

Mary J. Suptey, M.D., Graduate Physician 
and Teacher of Natural Sciences in the State Normal 
School, Framingham, Mass.; also graduate of the 
Women’s Medical College, New York. 12mo, cloth, 
262 pp., $1.00. 

Partial Contents; About the Husband, Bands 
that are Forbidden, Best Hours for Sleep, Brain 
and Nerves, Carlyle on Clothes, Causes of Disease, 
Clothing the Feet, Close-fitting Undergarments, 
Hygiene of the Skin, The Mate and the Home, Nerves 
and Nervousness, Self-development, Time to Marry, 
How to Cook, What to Eat, What Causes Cold Feet, 
What Causes Varicose Veins, What Causes Palpita- 
tion, How to Become Handsome Old Women, ete., 
ete. 

“These lectures, familiar, delicate, and straight- 
forward, should be read by all young women.—The 
Sunday School Times. 








HAN ON EARLY EDUCATION AND NUR- 
a SERY DIscIPLINE. A book full of the wisest 
hints, suggestions, and practical ideas in the interest 
of the most effective and satisfactory training of 
children. 12mo, cloth. Price, 60 cents. 

It passed through eighteen editions. It was first 
ec eery 60 years ago, and many attribute it to 
flizabeth Fry, the eminent philanthropist. The 
name of the author never appeared on its title-page. 
An American reprint of 1854 long since disappeared 
from circulation, and its present re-issue secures 
for itan extended usefulness. Dr. John Hall, who 
contributes the prefatory note, writes: “I cannot 
recall a sentence that requires remodification, nor 
is there anything in the volume that tends to limit 
the book to any one class or any one denomination.” 

“It should be compulsory on every young mother 
in the land to study this book. . . If we should 
quote from it we should begin at the beginning and 
give every word entire to the end.”’—The Chicago 
Journal. 





VRIMINOLOGY ; A PSYCHOLOGICAL AND 

/ SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF CRIMINALS WITH RELA- 
TION TO PSYCHICAL AND PuHysicaL TypPpEs, etc. By 
ARTHUR MacDonaLp, Specialist in Education as Re- 
lated to the Abnormal and Weakling Classes, U.S. 
Bureau of Education, and U.S. Delegate to the In- 
ternational Society of Anthropology at Brussels, 
1892, ete., ete. Introduction by Professor Cesare 
Lombroso, of the University of Turin, Italy. In an 
Appendix is given an Extensive Bibliography of the 
Best Books on Crime in the several languages. 
12mo, cloth, 416 pp. Price, $2.00. 

“OF undoubeed interest and special value to all 
concerned.”°—The Arena, Boston. 

‘*The result of years of expert study and re- 
search.”’—Critic, Baltimore. 

‘Exhaustive, logical, and convincing.”"—New 
York World. 

** We have read this book with profit.""— New York 
Herald. 

**Mr. MacDonald’s book is clear and thoughtful 
. .. the spirit is excellent and the method scien- 
tific. ’"—New York Tribune. 


S MAN TOO PROLIFIC? THE SO-CALLED 

MALTHUSIAN IDEA. By H..S. Pomeroy, M.D. 

(author of ‘“‘The Ethics of Marriage’). 12mo, 
leatherette, 64 pp., 35 cents. 

“I can find no words strong enough to express 
my sense of the sacredness of the cause to whieh 
your labors are devoted; or of the degradation 
which, if and in proportion as that cause should be 
defeated, threatens the whole human race within 
the scope of the controversy.”—Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone in letter to the Author. 

“= CYCLOPEDIA OF TEMPERANCE AND 

PROHIBITION. This magnificent work contains 
over 700 octavo pages, double column, in *‘ excellent 
type,’ on ‘good paper, and is bound in cloth.” 
It will prove of greater value to students, speakers, 
writers, editors, and the public generally than any 
other volume in the whole scope of the literature 
of temperance reform. It covers all phases of the 
question. It treats every pertinent subject; has 
statistical tables, sketches of organizations anda 
complete and perfect index. Signed articles are 
contributed by many eminent men and women in 
this country and in Europe, thoroughly familiar 
with their subject. Price, $2.50. 

** Nearly every possible question that can be asked 
with respect to temperance and prohibition will 
here find an answer.’—National Baptist, Phila- 
delphia. 
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